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INTRODUCTION. 



The occasion of the appearance of these "Notes " 
will be best explained by quoting the following 
extract from my annual official report on English 
Training Colleges, presented to Parliament in 1889: 

" Throngli the favor of yonr Lordships, I was 
permitted last year to extend the usnal official 
holiday, and so to gratify a wish which I had long 
entertained, to visit some of the leading schools 
and colleges in America. I have appended to this 
report, in the form of some notes, such of the. chief 
facts and considerations brought under my notice 
in the course of this journey as I thought most 
likely to prove interesting and suggestive to school 
managers, masters, and mistresses at home, espe- 
cially to those who ai'e concerned in the training 
of elementary teachers." 

This sentence indicates, I hope, with sufficient 
clearness, the very limited acope and pretensions of 
the notes which are here reprinted. A full and 
exhaustive account of so complex a subject as 
American Education would have been impossible 
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in the very brief time at my disposal. And it was 
mainly to fnniish hints and information to my 
own conntrymen, and not with a view to tell the 
American pnblic anything which they did not 
know before, that these notes were written. Never- 
thelGBs, since a wish has been expressed, by some 
of my many Transatlantic friends that what I have 
here said should be reprinted in the "States," 
my consent to that course hits been willingly given ; 
and the more willingly becanse to the real sym- 
pathy and admiration with which I witnessed some 
of the chief educational phenomena in America, 
there ia added in this instance a very deep sense 
of the generons and thongbtful attention which I 
everywhere received from those whose institutions 
I visited or whose help I sought. 

To institnte comparisons of the methods, the 
extent, or the results of educational work in Europe 
and in America would be presumptuous without a. 
much fuller acquaintance with the interior life of 
schools and colleges than it would be possible for a 
visitor to obtain. And as to mere figures, statistics, 
and printed reports, they may prove seriously mis- 
leading, unless the special conditions which give 
their true significance to those details are thoroughly 
understood. If I needed a warning against indulg- 
ing in hasty generalizations from daia imperfectly 
understood, I should find it in a recent article, 
otherwise very weighty and suggestive, which ap- 
peared under tiie honored name of Dr. Edward 
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Everett Hale in the Forum of July last. In it the 
writer says : 

"We spend more on public education in Amer- 
ica than has been spent upon it in Great Britain in 
twenty years. In the yetir 188G, which I select for 
comparison because it is the latest in ' Whitaker's 
Almanack/ the State of Masaachusetta alone, with 
a population of less than 3,000,000 people, expended 
about t6,000,000 for the public education of its 
children, while the kingdom of Great Britain, with 
apopulation of 35,000,000, expended ouly $17,000,- 
000 in the same time. What follows, of course, is 
that there are twenty times as many readers in 
America in the same population as there are in 
England. " 

The misleading character of the statement here, 
and the fallacy of the remarkable inference which 
is deduced from it, and which I have printed in 
italic, will be evident on considering two things : 

(1) The figures quoted by Dr. Hale represent the 
parliamentary grant for elementary education only ; 
that is to say, for children presumably of tlie 
laboring class, whose education is not prolonged 
beyond the fourteenth year, and who are supposed 
to need the assistance of a public fund in order to 
procure the means of education. No grant is 
made by Parliament for the instruction of children 
of the middle and upper classes who do not use 
the pnhlic elementary schools, nor for advanced 
or high-school instruction for pupils of any class ; 
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jioroiiB Llie MaaBachuaetts fund provides for 

^^;*j^hor and intormcdiate, ivs well as for purely 

^» ,Ii'»^ntary education, and the public schools are 

^? * (^H»'l'>'l ^y the children of lUl classes of the com- 

j*.*\,i»ty. 

* »* (tf) ''*'« atatietica presented in Dr. Hale's article 
^ from the official returns of the Education De- 
!»•*' j.tlii's"^- lint that Uojiartment simply adminis- 
■■?*'^-e ft "g™"t in aid" of local effort. '"' "■ 



i*^ ^jii»l\y ^^"^^^ hy Parliament for elementary edu- 

l*'^. ;t)n i^ ^'"ly "^ part, and not the largest part, of 

(.i* (,iud available even for that limited purpose. 

^^'^f iiig *'^^ y^"^^ referred to, in which 817,000,000 

P^,j,e iormof grants from the Imperial Exchequer 

\'^ j^ppropriated to elementary schools, the con- 

V^J' ^iona of parents in the shape of fees to the 

tri° gchools amounted to *8,500,000, the volim- 

Bft"'^*' Ijacriptions to *3,500,000, the local rates to 

tft'^y no O''*^' ^""^ ^'^'^'^ resources to $500,000, thus 

*^'v g » *°**^ revenue of $35,000,000 for the ele- 

inaVm^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ . ^iie^eas the figures quoted 

^vi BSac^'^^**'^ represent the entire school fund, 

'"'■ .^*j jiot, so far as I can ascertain, supplemented 

'^^ trilmtjous either from parents or from other 

liy oonw^"'^ 

so^/'^f ■ , there is little or no analogy between the 
hnnal systems in a young community which 
educatiomi ^^j^^^ untampored by traditions, and 
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itself ■ 



, and those of a 



, fnRhion new institutions; 
country like England, in which educational systems 
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— if 80 they may be calleil — ure uiiaymmetriciil, 
aud are the outcome of compromiae and of his- 
torical development. As I have in another place* 
had occasion to Bay, "It is very characteristic of 
this country, of its geniua, its traditions, its history, 
and the idioayncraBiea of its people, that many of ita 
most cherished inatitutions are the result of growth 
rather than of mauufacturo ; have not been con- 
scioualy predetermined by legislators or by theorists, 
but have shaped themselves by a process of slow 
evolution to auit the changed circumstances and 
needs of successive generations." This general 
statement is strikingly verified in the history of 
education in England, and in the character of the 
provision now made for sustaining it. 

For example : secondary and intermediate edu- 
cation is in England provided wholly by voluntary, 
local, or private effort, and has never yet been di- 
rected or subsidized by the central government. 
There is, therefore, no organized system of public 
instruction extending beyond the requirements of 
children who leave schoolfor work in their thirteenth 
or fourteenth year. An increasing number of the 
secondary schools of England are established at the 
instance of local committees or of public bodies, such 
as the Girls' Public Day School Company, or are the 
result of the combined eflforts of the parents. Sucli 
schools, when eatablished, are generally placed under 

• lu the article '' Educaiiioa," iii Gliaiiibr.Ta's C'l/elopadia. 
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the superviaion of responsible goveratng bodies, 
iind are annually subjected to examination by the 
Universitiea or other public authority. But the 
moat important part of the provision for secondary 
education is supplied by Endowed schools, to which 
in England the name " grammar school " is gener- 
ally given. Many of these foundations date back 
to tliB time of the Reformation, some of them still 
inherit revenues originally transferred from the 
monaBtic institutions which were dissolved early in 
the sixteenth century ; and many others owe their 
origin to the testaments Jind deeds of gift of muni- 
ficent founders. These foundation schools were 
chiefly designed for instruction in Latin and Greek, 
They are scattered throughout the whole country, 
and over all of them the State, as the supreme 
trustee of all endowments for public purposes, 
has from time to time exercised, though to u very 
limited extent, its right of supervision. But they 
have not been coordinated or subjected to any 
genera! scheme of public instruction. The legisla- 
tion of 1869 has empowered a Commission to frame 
schemes for the reconstitntion of the governing 
bodies, for releasing those bodies from the obliga- 
tion to obey antiquated and unworkable regula- 
tions, and for modernizing and improving the 
courses of study. It is a conspicuous feature of all 
these schemes that by them a substantial part of 
the endowment is reserved for the purpose of help- 
ing meritorious scholars to obtain gratuitous educa- 
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tion, either by securing for them free places on the 
foundation, or by means of aeholarshipa and exhi- 
bitions enabling the holders to proceed to the Uni- 
versities or other places of higher education. But 
with these exceptions, no public fund in England 
is available for instruction in secondary and higher 
schools ; and the parents of children in such 
schools are always required to pay the full cost of 
the education they obtain. 

And the relation of the central government in 
England to the primary instruction of the labor- 
ing elasHBs differs essentially from tliat which exists 
either in the States of the American Union or in any 
country in Europe. Till near the middle of this 
century the only means available for such instruc- 
tion were provided by educational societies, by the 
churches, or by private philanthropy. It was in 
183a that Parliament voted, by way of experiment, 
a small annual sum of £20,000 for the building of 
schools, and intrusted the distribution of the fund 
to the two educational societies which had been 
founded by the supporters of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster. In 1839 a Committee of Council was 
formed for the administration of a rather larger 
sum for the maintenance of scJiools, and in 1846 
a more elaborate scheme of grants in aid of volun- 
tary schools was organized. But until the Act of 
1870 no other primary schools existed in England 
except those established at the instance and on the 
responsibility of voluntary bodies. In that year 
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Pai'liament for the first time accepted, aa a national 
obligation, the daty of providing schools, and en- 
acted that wherever the existing provision of effi- 
cient voluntary schools was inadequate, it should 
be incumbent on the district to establish a School 
Board and to supply the deficiency by means of a 
local rate. But from the first the principle adopted 
by the legislature has been that the State should 
begin by recognizing the agency of all efficient vol- 
untary and religious bodies, and sliould seek their 
cooperation. The Department of the State in- 
trusted with the duty of administering the parlia- 
mentary grant was not called into existence for the 
purpose of imposing on the nation its own educa- 
tional theories, or of prescribing in all cases what 
should be learned or how it should be taught. It 
was charged with the distribution of a sum of pub- 
lic money in aid of local effort, leaving to school 
managers, whether elected Boards or voluntary 
Committees, the fullest freedom of administration 
and initiative in regard to the choice of teachers 
and the processes of instruction. At the same tlmo 
it necessarily reserved to itself the power to lay 
down the conditions under which the grant shall 
be obtaineti, and to proportion the amount of that 
grant to the number of the scholars and to the 
efficiency of the schools. Accordingly, regula- 
tions are laid down describing the minimum of 
school accommodation and equipment, and of the 
staff of qualified teachera which will entitle a school 
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to recognition ; and a programme, both of obliga- 
tory and of optional subjects, is issued to indicate 
the character of the educational results, which will 
betaken into account in computing the grant. To 
this extent, and to this extent only, can the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain be said to control public 
instruction, or to have an educational system at all. 

These facts, so familiar to my own countrymen, 
are here recounted, partly with a view to show to 
American readers the very exceptional conditions 
which dominate the organization of English educa- 
tion, and mainly in order to explain the point of 
view from which an English ofl&cial is likely to look 
at the whole problem, and to observe the spirited 
and well-devised measures by which America is 
seeking to solve it. 

December, 1889. 



NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 



Those who would understand the educational 
institutions of America must first give special condi- 
heed to the exceptional conditions under hi™bB*S'er't 
which these institutions originated and "° Union. 
atill continue to work. Tlie American Republic is 
a unique organization. It differs esBentially from 
France, in which the several departments are mere 
local administrative areas, with little or no politi- 
cal autonomy, and form together a nation, "one 
and indivisible," controlled and regulatfld at Paris 
as the capital and centre of the national life. It 
is somewhat leas unlike the Swiss Federation. The 
acta of the several cantons of Switzerland derive 
all their validity from the Federal Government at 
Berne. The " Pact " of 1803 defines the several 
powers of tiie League and of the cantonal govern- 
ments, and gives much larger powers to the former 
than belong to the Federal Government at Wash- 
ingtoti. America is, as Mr. Bryce has well de- 
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scribed it, "a commonwealth of commonwealths, 
a repnblic of repnblics, a State which, while one, is 
nevertheless composed of other States even more 
essential to its existence than it is to theirs." The 
States are older than the Union. " The Constitu- 
tion of 1789 turned a league of States into a Federal 
State by giving it a national Government with a 
direct authority over all the citizens." But the 
nature of this authority was strictly defined and 
limited, and did not snpersede the governments 
of the several States. Each commnnity retained 
many of the attributes of a sovereign State, and 
while parting with such rights as those of coining 
money, maintaining an army, making treaties and 
the like — rights which belong to the nation in its 
corporate capacity, secured for herself by Article 
1 of the Constitution complete independence in 
regard to all matters of internal administration, 
"The powers vested in each State are all of them 
original and inherent powers which belonged to the 
State before it entered the Union. Hence they are 
primd /arte ntilimited, and, if a question arises as 
to any particular power, it is presumed to be en- 
joyed by the State unless it can be shown to have 
been taken away by the Federal Constitution, or, 
in other words, a State is not deemed to be subject 
to any restriction which the Constitution has not 
distinctly imposed. "' (Bryce's American Common- 
wealHi, I. 434.) 

Among the prerogatives of an independent and 
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autonomous Goveramcnt, with which the States 
have not parted, and are not likely to Edaoation es- 
part, is the absolute control of public '^r (or the 
educatiou. There is, therefore, no na- meUnign, 
tional or American system, but a number of sepa- 
rate Bystems. Each State has itaown educational 
laws, and raises, appropriates, and distributes school 
funds in its own way. 

There is, it is true, at Washington, a central 
Bureau of Education, which wasfound- ■n^ waebing- 
ed in 1867, and which is maintained '""S'"™"- 
by Congress at an annual charge of about 850,000. 
It is intrusted with the duty of collecting statistics 
and publishing and circulating information ; but it 
has no authority. It cannot even enforce the pro- 
duction of figures or information, or impose any regu- 
lation or principle of action on the legislature of any 
State. The commissionership has during twenty 
years been held by three distinguished men, Henry 
Barnard, General Eaton, and N. H. Dawson, and 
an energetic commissioner may secure for his office 
a good deal of indirect influence by the publication 
of reports and of useful monographs, the work of 
skilled writers in special departments of educational 
work. The Bureau also gathers together, chiefly 
for the information of members of Congress, numer- 
ous memoirs and reports respecting the educational 
ayatems in foreign countries, and is forming by 
a valuable educational library. But it is in 
i a controlling or even au advising body, 



iiud its esistence is hardly recognized by the local 
educational authoritiQa lu the several States. 

In one respect only has the central Govemmeut 
proyiBton of concerned itself with education. lu 

public lands for 

educaijon. 1785 jt was ordained that in all new 
States hereafter to be added to the 17 then existing, 
a special appropriation of one-sixteenth of the 
public land should be reserved for the purpose of 
supplying a school fund. There are now +3 States 
in the American Union, but many of them sold tlie 
lands in order to defray the initial charge of erect- 
ing schools, and comparatively few now enjoy the 
rent or use it as a permanent revenue for main- 
tenance of the schools. They all require further 
aid from State or local taxation. The State of 
Indiana has the distinction of having husbanded 
its resources with exceptional discretion and ability, 
and its last report shows that out of a total school 
revenue of 11,657,703 about $1,000,000 were de- 
rived from property, $449,979 from locai taxation, 
and $304,985 from liquor licenses, and other minor 
sources. As a rule, however, the annual charge to 
be mot by local assessment is much higher than in 
this case. 

The relations of the several provinces in Canada 
ReaembUnce to the Dominion Government are 
swtea of tlie closclj analogous to those of the States 
proTinceBottiie of the American Uniou to the Federal 
minion. Government. Neither in the States 

nor in the Dominion is there any centralized system. 
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Hence there are considerable diveraities in the 
character of the edacational ari'angenienta in dif- 
ferent parts of the North American continent. 
An enterprising and liberal community may make, 
and often does make, ample provision for surapt- 
nous Bchool buildings and an ambitious course of 
inBtrnction. But if a local educational authority 
chooses to accept a narrow and poor ideal of educa- 
tion, or to make grudging and iusuffleient appro- 
priation of public money for its support ; if, for 
example, its law is satisfied with country schools 
which are open only six or even four months in the 
year or contains no provision for enforcing attend- 
ance, there is no central authority which can exer- 
cise any influence upon it, or which is entitled to 
declare that the educational provision is insuffi- 
cient. 

Here, for example, is a very significant extract 
from the last official report from the State of Ala- 
bama : 

"In point of material resoiirces and natural ad- 
vantages Alabama is surpassed by no State in the 
Union. , . If in our haste to grow rich we 
neglect our public school system and the moral 
training of our youth, these natural advantages and 
boundless resources may become a snare to us. . . 
But if we foster our pnblic school system, as many 
of our sister States have done, wo shall be blessed 
with a thrifty, enterprising class of immigrants, 
who will appreciate free pablic schools, and who 



will iuveat their money among us and heartily co- 
operate with us in developing otir State and in per- 
petaating our free institutions. To such a class of 
immigrants a pnblic school Hystem that pays no 
more than $1 per child, including poll-tax ; that 
]>ay8 teachers on an average only $21. S7 per month ; 
that runs its free public schools only 70J days in 
the year, and that does not pretend to provide any 
school buildings, is not very inviting." 

In one respect, at least, the public school system 
The mnunon throughout the TJnion is uniform. It 
8ia^"aiw»T8 i^ entirely secular, and no church or 
tecuiar. religious body as such has even an in- 

direct control over the external or internal manage- 
ment of the common school. It is not unusual for 
the school-work to begin with u short religious 
exercise— a hymn, the Lord's Prayer, and a reading 
from the Scriptures "without written note or oral 
comment," and the public law of Massachusetts pre- 
scribes that : 

" It shall be the duty of all preceptors and teach- 
ers of academies, and of all other instrnctora of 
youthjtoexert their best endeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth committed to their 
care and instruction, the principles of piety and 
justice and a sacred regard to truth, love of their 
country, humanity and universal benevolence ; 
sobriety, industry and frugality ; chastity, modera- 
tion and temperance ; and those other virtues which 
are the ornament of human society, and the basis 



on which a republican constitution is founded : anil 
it shall be the duty of eucli instructors to endeavor 
to lead their pnpils, as their ages and capacities will 
admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of 
the above-named virtues to preserve and perfect a 
republican constitution and secure the blessings of 
liberty as well as to promote their future h 
and also to point out to them the evil t 
the opposite vices," 

These injunctiona, however, are 
Neither in the time tables and schemes of instruc- 
tion for Boston, nor in those of any State or city, 
have I fonnd provision for Bible reading by the 
scholars, or for religious teaching in any form. 

For this and for other rcitaons the public school 
system, though theoretically comprehensive, does 
not extend to all the children of school age. On 
the one hand, the Roman Catholic Church and 
some members of the Episcopal and other churches 
desire for their children definite religious instruc- 
tion, and mate considerable sacrifices in order to 
maintain denominational schools in efficiency. On 
the other hand, many of the richer people dislike 
the publicity and the associations of the common 
schools, and prefer to educate their children at 
their own cost in private establishments. In the 
city of Philadelphia 110,000 scholars arc to be 
found in the public schools, and 30,000 are taught 
in the schools of religious bodies or of private 
teachers. In Boston it is computed that five-sixths 



of all the Bfiholara under instruction are in public 
and one-eisth in private establishments. In the 
city of New York the proportion of scholars with- 
drawn either on religious or on social grounds from 
the public schools is said to be increasing. No 
supervision of any kind is exercised by the local 
governments over the private and denominational 
schools. They are not inspected, except for sani- 
tary purposes; their teachers are not required to 
hold any certificate of qualification, and they re- 
ceive no aid whatever from public funds. In dis- 
tricts in which the Catholic influence has become 
powerful a desire is often strongly expressed to 
adopt so much of the English system as will allow 
the religions schools to receive pecuniary help, and 
to be recognized as part of the provision for public 
instruction on giving due evidence of efficiency in 
regard to secular teaching. But at present no 
State or city has yielded to this demand. Indeed, 
the question is often discussed whether, having 
regard to the terms and to the spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, and to the absolute religious equality 
which that instrument secures to the community, 
it is within the power of any single Stato to make 
grants of public money to schools under the man- 
agement of clerical bodies. The question has not 
been authoritatively settled ; and whenever it takes 
a practical shape, and any State or city seriously 
proposes to accept the co-operation of the churches 
and to subsidize denominational schools, a very 
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grave and acrimonious controversy may be expected 
to arise atid to excite interest throughout all the 
States of the Union. 

No such difficulty about the recognition of de- 
nominational schools exists in Canada, snt not in 
Under the British North America Act '''"'''^■ 
of 1867 the supporters of separate schools were 
guaranteed certain privileges which the local legis- 
lature may extend but may not abridge. Thus, in 
Ontario or Upper Canada, thoagh the public school 
system is undenominational, the Protestant separate 
and the Roman Catholic separate schools are recog- 
nized as adjuncts to it, and receive grants and regular 
inspection under the Minister of Public Instruction. 
In the province of Quebec or Lower Canada the 
Council of Public Instruction is composed of Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastics and laymen and of Pro- 
testant members. These are divided into two com- 
mittees, Protestant and Catholic, and the school 
funds raised by taxation are divided between the 
two bodies and between the schools of the two 
classes in proportion to the population. There are 
Protestant Inspectors and Catholic Inspectors, and 
the two committees regulate the choice of books 
and the system of instruction for their respective 
schools. There is, therefore, in this province, and 
especially in the city of Quebec, in which the pro- 
portion of French Catholics is large and increasing, 
an essentially denominational system ; and Catholic 
schools and teachers enjoy a larger share of public 



reoogaitioD and of material help from public funds 
than in any Catholic conntry in Enrope, 

Throiighout the American Union, although each 
State has its owu educational authority, the prac- 
tical workiug of the school system is left to the 
Local idmiDis- school boards or to the committees of 
atnn bodiec gnialler administrative areas, such as 
the cotintyor the township. Ever)- large city, also, 
has its own school committee, makes from the local 
taxation its omi appropriation of money, appoints 
ite own officials, issues its own licenses to practise, 
and its own regulations and schemes of instruc- 
tion. For all practical purposes the organisation 
of public instruction in Boston or Chicago is as in- 
dependent of the State anthoiity of Massachusetts 
or Illinois as if the city happened to be sitaated 
in another State. 

The local authorities or school boards are very 
differently constituted. In some cases they are 
nominated by the governor of the State, in others 
by the mayor of the city, or by the jndges. In one 
town the body of aldermen constitutes the school 
committee. In other cases ther« is direct popular 
election ad hoe. Bnt all the local committees, 
however constitnted, are more or less the product 
of political inflnences. and are snbject to freqaent 
changes. One hears frequent lamentations over 
the personal incompetence of many of the mem- 
bers of finch committees to serve as efficient direct- 
ors of education ; and over the manner in which 
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patronage is abused and appointments of teachers 
are made throngh pereoiial interest and favor- 
Especially it ia urged, with some truth, that the 
constant changes in the composition of the hoards 
render it difficult to pursue a continuous policy or 
to develop the school system on a fixed plan. 
There ia little or no comity among the several edu- 
cational authorities, scarcely any interchange of 
teachers, and little opportunity for comparison of 
experience, except by purely voluntary associations. 

Notwithstanding this diversity of organization, 
there are certain general resemblances 
in the plans of instruction throughout mrc^DfthB 
the States. The chief features which ™ '"' **'* "*" 
they possess in common are the following : 

The period of elementary education is from 6 to 
li. The schools are divided into primary depart- 
ments, which receive children from 6 to 10 ; and 
grammar departments, in which the scholars range 
from 10 to 14. Each division is siibdivided into 
classes or grades. In schools in the great cities 
there are often 13 or 14 grades, some of which 
represent half-yearly courses of instruction ; in 
most of the schools there are, between the ages of 
6 and 14, eight yearly courses or grades ; while in 
small ungraded schools in the country, although 
the scholars of advanced age are expected to show 
greater proficiency, a classification into two or 
three groups for purposes of collective instruction 
is recognized. 
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Class ili<;atioii by age, tliough not rigidly insisted 
on,* is more common than in our 
schools. At the end of each period the 
Bcholars are examined for promotion, sometimes by 
their own teachers, more often by the school snper- 
intendent and his Inspectors, and the scholar who 
is not successful remains in the lower class, other- 
wise he is expected to be found in the class appro- 
priate to his age. The liberty of classification en- 
joyed by English teaciiers, which enables them so 
often to place in the First Standard, appropriate to 
the eighth year, new scholars of 10 or even 11 years 
of age, could not, as a rule, be exercised in Amer- 
ica, except at the risk of censure. 

In the iiages appended to these notes I have 
summarized the official requirements for the grades 
• This sentence baa been much eriticiseil, though not re- 
futed, by some of our teachers at home. It simply teoorda 
the undoubted fact that, so far as ray observation extended, 
the ages of American HchoUrs eorcesponded raore nearly to 
the "grade" or class in which they were placed, than the 
ages of children to the appropriate " standards " in English 
elementary schools. On tlie question of the right basia of 
flassifleation I have here expressed no opinion. But I have 
no donbt that while it would be absurd and pedantic to 
place children in elasseB solely on the ground of the differ- 
ences in their age, there is no good school of any rank, from 
Eton down to the humblest pauper school, in which teachers 
do not taliu into account the age of the pupil as one impor- 
tant factor in determining the class in which he is to bo 
placed, besides their estimate of his ability and attniii- 
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correspouding to the English stttudarde, taken from 
several local regulations. They may be regarded 
as fairly tyiiica!. An Englisli boy who goes through 
the coarse with credit up to 14 is said to have 
pasaed the Seventh Standard. An American boy 
who reached the same point would be said to have 
" graduated" in the grammar school. 

Above the grammar school many States and 
cities provide high schools. These fur- 
nish an education adapted to scholara 
from 14 or 15 to 18. The admirable high schools 
at Boston, the English and the Latin, described 
with such strong appreciation in the report of the 
late Bishop (then Mr.) Fraser in 1866, continue to 
flourish and to offer a generous and stimulating 
course of instruction in lan^age and history, sci- 
ence and mathematics. The "elective" system 
under which the parents are at liberty to take so 
much of the programme as may suit the special 
aptitudes and destination of their children prevails 
largely in the high schools as in the universities 
of America. The following programme of the 
Washington High School will serve as a character- 
istic illustration of the aims and plans of some of 
the best schools of that class : 
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It should be observed that the American liigh 
Bchool ia nnliiie any institution in Eng- 
land. It ia esaentially ii continuation between an 

■' Ameriun high 

school, and is in close organic con- jchoni and on 

" Eugiiah gtani- 

nection with the primary or grammar ■•■"■ or iniBt- 

, , , ' ..,.,, mediate BClioul. 

schools. It does not receive pupils till 
the age of 14, and all its arrangements pre-auppose 
that, before entering it, the pupil has gone suc- 
cessfnlly through the " grammar " grades. An 
English " grammar school " or middle school exists 
side by side with a public elementary school, but 
haa no relation to it. The latter takes scholars 
from 6 or 7 to 14, and the former from 7 or 8 to 17 
or 18. The two are attended by scholars of very 
difEerent social ranks, and each liaa its own course 
of instruction fashioiied from the first on the 
theory that the eonrae will extend to a certain age, 
and that this course must, in view of that fact, 
have a completeness of its own. The broader and 
more liberal aims of the English grammar school 
afEeot the character of the daily lesaona from the 
first. Subjects are begun in it by the age of 10 or 
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11 which do not come into the cnrriculum of the 
elementary school at all. Hence if by means of 
schoiarehips or otherwise a boy of promise is to be 
taken .from the lower school to the higher, it ia 
necessary to choose him early, say at 11 or 12, and 
to transfer him to the one from the other at once. 
He would not derive the full advantage of the 
higher school coufse if he stayed to complete the 
seven standards of the elementary school. But in 
America the "ladder" ia differently constructed, 
The end of the grammar school curriculum coin- 
cides with the beginning of that of the high school. 
Both schools are generally under tlie same manage- 
ment. And, except for the fact that it is the 
poorer parent who is compelled to withdraw his 
child earliest for labor, both are attended by the 
same class of pupils. Hence a good deal of the 
waste of power in England, owing to the separation 
of children of different social ranks into distinct 
schools during the period of purely elementary 
education is avoided. Our " higher " schools are 
higher, not because they are occupied in doing 
advanced work, nor because relatively to the needs 
of a scholar in the early stage of his education 
they are giving better elementary instruction, but 
partly because they contemplate the extensiou of 
the studies to a later ago, and mainly because they 
are attended by pupils whose parents are rich 
enough to pay for their education, and therefore 
do not need the help of a Government grant. 



The supply of high schools is not utiiform 
throughout the country. They arc to be found in 
most though not all of the groat cities. The pub- 
lie achool law of Maaaachu setts requires a high 
school whenever the place contains 500 children of 
school age ; and that State contains no leas than 
229 high schools. The puhlio school system of 
the city of New York includes no high school. 
The place of such an institution is partly supplied 
by the College of the City of New York, which 
gives a scientific and literary training to young 
men, and partly by the Normal school for young 
women — which is not, as its name seema to imply, 
an institution wholly for the training of teachers, 
since its lower classes give a good general educa- 
tion, and since many scholars enter it without any 
intention of proceeding to the higher departments 
in which special professional training is given to 
future achoolmiBtreaaes. When it ia considered that 
instruction in all the schools which are once incor- 
porated into the puhiic school system is gratuitouB, 
it ia not a little remarkable that the proportion of 
scholars availing themaelTes of this provision is so 
small. In Chicago, for example, a prosperous city 
of 875,000 inhabitants, amply supplied with excel- 
lent schools, there are only 2,000 scholars in the 
high schools, of whom less than 500 are boys ; and 
of these it is computed that less than half remain 
long enongji to complete the course. In Boston, a 
city in which the appreciation of knowledge and 
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culture has long been exceptionally high, the ele- 
mentary schools are attended in all by 55,451 schol- 
ara, of whom 8,311 are in the highest class anil 
3,429 are in the second class, corresponding to our 
7th and Gth Standards respectively. The grammar 
school diploma was in 1887 awarded to 1,993 
" graduates." This gives a proportion of scholars 
successfully completing the elementary school 
course jn a given year of about one twenty-eighth 
of the whole number of pupils, and, assuming an 
average stay iu the schools of seven years, this points 
roughly to the conclusion that one-fourth of the 
scholars will probably proceed to the end of the 
course. In the same year the schools of the Lon- 
don School Board are reported to have presented 
364,791 scholars for ezamination in standards, of 
whom 6,379 were in and above the 7th Staudard, a 
number not amounting to one-fortieth of the 
whole, and suggesting that if seven years be the 
ordinary length of the school life, not many more 
than one-sixth of the scholars now in board schools 
will remain long enough to complete their course 
by passing in Standard VII. Considering, how- 
ever, that the scholars in the London board schools 
belong almost all to the wage-earning class, and 
that those of the Boston public schools include the 
children of persons of nil social grades, the com- 
parison is nowise unfavorable. If we had, as in 
Boston, statistics showing the total number of 
scholars of all ranks who remained under instruc- 




tion till 13, 14, and 16 respectively, it may be 
doubted whether London would appear at any dis- 
advantage. Yet the statistics of Boston givo a, 
higher average of scholars in advanced schools and 
classes than those of any other city in the States, 
whose figures I have had an opportunity of exam- 
ining. Of the 1,992 who "graduated" intheBa% 
ton grammar schools, 1,081, or 54 per cent., subse- 
quently entered either the English or the Latin 
high schools. This fact represents a very satisfac- 
tory proportion. But applying the same test, and 
by taking into account the numbers who reach the 
advanced class in the high schools, it appears that 
little more than one-fifth complete the four years' 
conrBs and hecome "graduates" of the high school. 
Indeed, a comparison of the general statistics of 
school attendance in America with comparison of 
those of our own country cannot Anfori™n"chooi 
fairly be made without keeping in view at^nniuice. 
the fact that here the public elementary schools are 
designed for the children of the laboring class, and 
are not used except to a very small extent by parents 
above that class. But the educational returns of 
America estend to the children of all the classes 
who attend public schools at all. It should also be 
borne in mind that according to the latest returns 
the population of the United States (57,!)39,609) 
is, roughly speaking, about double that of England 
and Wales. In the light of these facts the follow- 
ing figures lire significant : The report of 1887 of 



tbc Commissioner of Edncation shows the namher . 
of Bcholars on the roUa in all the public Bchools to 
l>e 11,805,660, and the average number in daily 
attendance to be 7,571,416, or 64 per oent. In 
the report of the English Education Department 
for last year 4,635,184 were enrolled on the registers 
if! the elementary schools of England and Wales ; 
of whom 3,527,381, or 76 per cent., were in average 
daily attendance. Tliis average, it must be ob- 
served^ is compQtcd in England on a minimum of 
400 school attendances, or 200 days, in the year. 
But in many parts of America the schools are open 
less than half this num ber of times. For example : 
In the State of Connecticnt, which is said to take 
the lead in regard to the enforcement of attend- 
ance, the law is satisfl&d with 120 days' attendance 
in the year; and in many districts of that State 
schools are open only for six months in the year. 
The average term of tlie school in the State of Mis- 
sissippi was 84 days in the year 1887. In the State 
of New York the Act requires 14 weeks of school 
attendance in the year. The new compulsory law 
of 1887 for the State of Maino, which is designed 
to supersede the less stringent regulations hitherto 
in force, requires attendance for 16 weeks in the 
year. 

One obvious conclusion from these returns is that 
the system of free schools does not neceasarily 
secure a high average of regularity in attendance. 
There are compulsory laws in several of the great 
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cities, and truant officers whose business it is to en- 
force them ; but they are in most cases very leni- 
ently administerod, and in many towns, and over 
large tracts of country, they do not exist at all. It 
is the experience of all school authorities that 
wherever wages are high, and there are many open- 
ings for juvenile labor, the children drop off in 
great numbers at 11 and 13 years of age ; and that 
there are no public measures which are effective 
enough to prevent it. The rule which so often 
prevails in the states of Germany, requiring attend- 
ance at a continuation school or F^rtbildungs 
Schule in the case of all scholars who fail to reach 
a certain standard in the ordinary day schools at 13 
or 14, has no force in the American States. Statis- 
tics of actual illiteracy have not been compiled in 
such a way as to furnish data for any comprehensive 
induction ; but those of several States may be use- 
fully compared. In the State of Maeeaehusetta the 
last report computed that there were, in 1885, 
132,363 "illiterates," forming 7.73 percent, of the 
population. Of those, 6.79 per cent, were born in 
Massachusetts, 4.58 in other States, and 88.63 per 
cent, were foreign bom. These figures include illit- 
erates of all ages, many of whom have come into the 
State after reaching maturity. If only the minors 
from 10 to 30 are considered, they will be found to 
be only 9,92 of the total number as against 11.99 in 
1875. This is one of the most favorable statements, 
and shows how very large a. part of the ignorance 
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itnd poverty of the New England States is imported. 
But other figures offer a striking contrast. In Ala- 
bama, out of a population of 1,262,505, no less than 
433,447 over the age of 10 were unable to write. 
Michigan, with a much more generous school sys- 
tem, had, out of a population of 1,648,690, only 
63,672 illiterates ; and Arkansas, oat of a popula- 
tion of 1,543,359, had 410,733. 
lu regard to the material fabric of the schools 
generally, only two or three facta need 
buiidinKBuid to be mentionei]. The teaching is 
conducted in separate class-rooms, but 
provision is nearly always made for one hall large 
enough to contain the whole of the pupils, and 
available for collective exercises, and for the annual 
prize giving and other ceremonials. In some in- 
stances both of these objects are fulfilled in the same 
apartment. At a large school in New York I saw 
several hundred scholars assembled for the opening 
exercise and singing, and immediately afterwards 
a number of partitions, which had been ingeniously 
attached to the roof, descended at a signal, and the 
whole of the large hall was at once transformed into 
a number of separate class-rooms. The schools 
generally are leas amply furniahed with play- 
grounds than schools of corresponding grades in 
England ; and it seemed to me that much less use 
was made of them during the mid-day recess. Some 
of the elementary schools, especially in New York, 
were too crowded for health or comfort. The offi- 
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cial regulations iasiierl by the City Snperiiiteiident 
prescribe the following as the minimum of floor- 
space and air-apace per pupii : " In the three lower 
clasaee of the primary schools, five square feet and 
seventy cubic feet ; in the three higher grades, six 
E(|uare and eighty cubic feet; in the fonr lower 
grades of grammar schools, seven square feet and 
ninety cubic feet, and in the four higher grades, 
nine aqnare feet and one hundred cubic feet per 
scholar." Space, however, is exceptionally valuable 
in the city of New York, and these minima are 
generally exceeded in other places. The plan of 
seating pupils at single sepawte desks is common 
and has many advantages ; hut it does not econo- 
mize space well. It fills a room with desks, bo that 
there is no apace for collective movement or for 
causing tlie class to vary its position by occasional 
standing ; and if the numbers are large the scholars 
are spread over so wide an area that the teacher's 
voice is needlessly tried. 

One very useful mechanical device, which is not 
without an important incidental effect ^^ continuoaa 
on the whole character of the teach- blackboard, 
ing, is to be found in nearly all the best American 
schools. It ia tlie continuous blackboard, or black- 
ened surface extending all round the room, after 
the fashion of what honae painters here call a 
"dado." I am frequently struck in England with 
the waste of power caused by the smallnesa of the 
blackboard surface accessible to the teacher. More 
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than half of what is written or drawn in illustration 
of the iessous I hear at home is rubbed out directly, 
and before it has served its purpose, simply because 
room is wanted to write or draw something else. 
English teachers have yet to learn the proper use of 
a blackboard. There is much waste of time when- 
ever anything ia sketched or written upon it. and 
not afterwards read or referred to, and made an 
effective instrument of recapitulation. Unless the 
questions, "What have I written here ? " "Why 
did I write it?" "What is the meaning of this 
diagram?" "Can you explain it to the class?" 
occur later in the leison, the board should not be 
used at all. Nor nnless the series of demonstra- 
tions, examples, or piotiires remitiu within sight of 
the learner during the whole of the lesson, and for 
a time afterwards, is it possible for him to go back 
and get a. clear notion of the right order of its de- 
velopment, or to see any continuity or wholeness in 
it. An American teacher generally understands 
this. He begins at one end of the wall behind his 
estrade and goes on to the other end ; erasing noth- 
ing, but letting all the parts of his subject be illus- 
trated in order, and referring back to them from 
time to time. And at the end of his lesson he sends 
some of the scholars to the side walls to work out 
in the presence of the class other problems, to re- 
produce a diagram, or to write an illustrative sen- 
tence. There is plenty of room on the walla for 
failures as well as for successes. Both are retained 
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within sight of the pupils for a, time ; and ia the 
hands of u skilful teacher the good and the bad 
exercises are equally instructive. The wall surface 
is also available for many other purposes — setting 
out the work to be done for home lessons ; writing 
out the sums which have to be worked, the lists of 
words which have to be wrought into sentences ; or 
giving a Bpeciinen map or diagram for imitation. 

The power of rapid and effective freehand drawing 
is cultivated more generally, and with ^he bm m be 
more sncceas, among the best American ""'f'""'- 
teachera than among our own, and it gives them a 
great advantage. A diagram sketched out then and 
there to illustrate a science lesson, a map which 
grows under the teacher's hand as one fact after 
another is elicited and explfiined, have a far greater 
effect in kindling the interest of children and fixing 
their attention than any number of engraved or 
painted pictures, however good. Whatever forms 
part of the permanent decoration of a schoolroom 
is apt to be taken for granted, and practically dis- 
regarded by children. But a new drawing made ad 
hoc and associated with something which at the time 
is being enforced or made interesting by the teacher 
has a value of a far higher kind. The new regula- 
tions of our own Science and Art Department re- 
specting the conditions of the drawing certificate for 
teachers emphasi-ze strongly the importance of un- 
copied and free blackboard drawing. But the best 
of the American training colleges have for several 
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years given special attention to this part of the 
teacher's qnalificution. I have seen the students of 
a, normal school busily engaged during the midday 
recess of the juvenile practising school in dashing 
off with a few simple strokes outline pictures of birds 
and flowers, of ships or of houses, or copies of the 
little illustrations to be found in story books ; so 
that when the children returned they should find 
something new ail round the room to look ut and to 
talk about. 

It will be seen from the tabulated statement of the 
requiremcnta in the various grades how 
muuuai In- large an importance is attached to draw- 
ing in the American schools. It is, in 
fact, theoneformofmaunaltrainingon the value of 
which all the best educational authorities are agreed. 
Many misgivings are expressed even by some of the 
ablest of those authorities about the educational 
value of other kinds of Hand-arheit, but none as to 
the importance of drawing and design. In America, 
as in England, discussions about " technical" and 
manual instruction excite great public interest. But 
there are two classes of persona who advocate the 
introduction of such training into schools ; and 
there is a little confusion between the objects seve- 
rally aimed at by those two classes. One section 
of educational authorities desires to train skilled 
handicraftsmen, and sees with alarm the increasing 
distaste of the American boy for manual labor. It 
is said with truth that by far the larger proportion of. 
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mechanical tradea ia in the handa of foreignefs. 
This is not altogether surprising. The air of 
America is full of commercial speculation aniJ 
enterprise, und of restless ambition. New royiil 
roads to success, new ways of making rapid fortunes, 
are opening every day. A lad of any promise is 
attracted to the "store," to the railroad, or the 
office, and thinks that mechanical labor, if not jiiat 
a little servile and undignifled, is at any rate a very 
slow procesB for "getting on" in life. It ia be- 
lieved by many of the advocates of manual training 
that the best corrective for this growing evil will be 
the introduction of organized hand-work into the 
ordinary curriculum of a school; and it is hoped in 
this way not only to increase the tactual skill of the 
pupil, but also to awaken an intelligent interest in 
such work, and to invest it with more dignified 
associations. Other persons view the whole problem 
in a difEerent aspect. They believe that, apart from 
nil consideration a of industry or utility, the right 
training of the fingers and the senses ia a valiiabis 
part of general education, and has an important 
reflex action on the intelligence of the pupil and on 
hia fitness to perform any of the duties of life. 
Some very valuable and costly experiments have 
been tried in many places to meet one or other of 
these two views. The Technological Institute at 
Boston, the Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, and the 
Manual Training School at Chicago have mainly 
for their purpose to increuse the scientific knowl- 
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edge, the skill and the producing power of those 
who may look forward to becomiug the captains of 
industry and directors of manufacture. The iuati- 
tutioDB established by Dr. Felix Adler and Dr. 
N. Murray Butler in Sew York, ^nd the Manual 
Training School at Philadelphia, are types of 
schools having a more distinctly educational aim. 
AH of these institutions are the product of private 
munificence, and none of them except tlie last is 
incorporated into the pnblic-school system of the 
city in which it is situated. It is to the energetic 
initiative of the school superintendent of Philadel- 
phia that the introduction of this new experiment 
into that city is mainly due, He defends it, not on 
grounds of any industrial or economic needs, but 
solely on educational considerations. He says: 

"Manual training is founded on the claim that 
it gives a more complete education than is afforded 
by the course of instruction now followed in the 
schools. It undertakes so to modify the existing 
methods of training as to yield an education that 
shall make the graduate of the public school a more 
harmoniously developed and efficient member of 
society. The instruction given in our schools is 
too one-sided. . . . To a very large extent the 
schools neglect the training of those powers which 
bring the mind into true relations with its physical 
environment. A very lurge portion of the time of 
pnpils in schools of every grade is devoted to the 
study of words. Educational reformers for nearly 
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300 years have been seekiug to remedy this defect. 
The introduction of object lesBOUS and of science 
instruction were well-meant efforts in tliis direction, 
and mamial work is nothing more than u further 
extension of the same principle. It seeks to train 
the hand and the eye, not for the purpose of super- 
seding the action of the mind, but as the efficient 
agents of the mind in gaining a truer and fuller 
knowledge of the world. Emerson sajs in his terse 
way that 'manual labor ia the study of the external 
world.' It ia in the spirit of this maxim that the 
new education seeks to widen the training of chil- 
dren in the direction of the harmonious develop- 
ment of mind and body through such agencies as 
the best experience may dictate," 

It cannot be said that these principles, though 
accepted by many of the moat thoughtful educators 
in the States, have so far prevailed as to affect the 
recognized eurriculiim of school studies in any of 
the great educational centres, I Icai'ncd with in- 
terest that the School Committee in New York had 
determined to introduce manual training by way 
of experiment into uine of their (lower) primary 
schools and six of the grammar (or upper primary) 
schools. But on inquiry I found that this meant 
little more than the adoption for the first time of 
the little mechanical occupations of the Kinder- 
garten and drawing into the younger elassea, and 
of needlework as a new employment for girls. The 
Slojd or Swedish system of training by woodwork 
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and tlie use of carpenter's tools is not, so far as I 
can learn, adopted by any school authority. Draw- 
ing, as I have said, is the one manual art about the 
value of which all are agreed. And, after all, it is 
the one manual art wbich is least likely to degen- 
erate into mechanism or to lose its educational 
character. It is quite conceivable that the arts of 
carpentering, modelllTig, sewing, and fashioning 
paper and metal may, when once acquired, become 
mere routine, and cease to have any effect on the 
general development of the learner's capacity and 
intelligence. But drawing and design are arts 
capable of iuiinito developments and applications, 
and, when once acquired, can never lose their power 
to stimulate thought, to purify taste, and to call 
forth new efforts. 

An interesting and novel experiment has recently 

been tried with a view to make the study 
drawingiiTcor- of drawing more general throughout 

the States. The " Prang Institute" at 
Boston has devised a plan for home study and for 
instruction by correspondence, with a view to meet 
the needa of teachers in remote places who feel 
the need of further guidance aa to the best mode 
of teaching. They are furnished with materials, 
copies, and definite instructions, and their perform- 
ances in drawing, modelling, and design are sent 
regularly to headquarters for criticism. Large 
numbers of teachers have availed themselves of this 
arrangement, tliough at a distance from oral in- 
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atmctora, and are pursuing regular courses of exer- 
cise under guidance. I have seen many of the 
exercises produced under these conditions, and am 
assured that many of them show unusual excellence. 
The Mlowiug programme aliows one of the courses 
l»re scribed : 

"Study of models, and clay modelling of mixlels 
and objects. 

" Laying of plane geometric forma with tablets 
and sticks to represent objects and ornament. 

"Paper cutting and folding. 

" Freehand Drawing : Pencil holding; freemove- 
ment ; character of line ; drawing from oh- 
jects, from dictation, from memory, and from 
tablet and stick arrangements. 

"Making models and objects in paper, cloth, 
leather, wood, etc. 

"Management of the different kinds of work in 
classes. 

"Constructive Drawing: Facta of form; various 
geometric views or orthographic projections; 
foreshortening ; conventions ; working draw- ' 
ings ; USB of instruments ; drawing to scale ; 
freehand and instrumental geometric views 
or orthographic projections of simple models 
and objects placed in a variety of positions ; 
geometric problems ; constructive design. 

" BepresentalivB Drawing: Objects as they ap- 
pear; foreshortening; freehand perspective 
of cylindrical and rectangular solids ; group- 
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ing of objects ; composition or pictorial 
design. 
"Decorative Drawing : Geometric forms in orna- 
ment ; principles in arrangement of forma for 
decoration; beauty in ornament ; historic ex- 
amples of ornament ; natuml forma in orna- 
ment; eonventiorjalization; decorative design; 
historic styles of ornament. 
" SuggeatioDS for the use of color. 
"Collateral reading. Application of drawing in 
other studies. Why form study and drawing 
should he taught in public schools. 
" The work is arranged in twenty stages, so that 
students during the coarse may send their 
work to Boston twenty times and receive 
criticisms upon it. 
"At the completion of the lessons an examination 
ia given on the work of the course ; and all 
Btndents passing this e:caminatiDa receive 
certificates of having paased in the subjects 
of drawing necessary for teaching the study 
in grammar schools," 
Infant schools, in the English sense of the word, 
lofmi Ktaooi ^^^ almost unknown in America, chiefly 
because the course of primary instruc- 
tion is not generally supposed to begin till the 
seventh year. In Boston, however, "kindergarten" 
schools were established , in the first instance, by the 
private efforts of a benevolent lady, and have since 
been taken over and incorporated into the public- 




school eyBteui. Iti St. Louis also the eyetem of 
Frobel was lEtroduced jis a voliintarj experiment 
aud afterward adopted by the board. In both caees, 
however, the " kiudergarteii " was regarded at first 
as a thing apart from the ordinary primary school. 
The system and methods were wholly unlike, and 
the games and manual employmenta of FrSbol con- 
Btitnted almost the whole occupation of the children. 
Some disappointment was experienced at the result 
by many teachers. It was found that this playful 
discipline did not afford the best preparation for the 
serious work of the ordinary primary school. The 
English ideal of an infant school — one in which 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
counting is iuterspersed with simple lessons on the 
phenomena of nature and of common life, and with 
interesting and varied manual employmenta, has 
not prevailed in America. I confess I greatly pre- 
fer it. It seems to me to put what is commonly 
called " kindergarten " methods and discipline into 
their proper place, rather as organic parts of a good 
and rounded system of juvenile training, as helps to 
the general development of the observant faculty 
and to the acquisition of knowledge, than as con- 
stituting even in the earliest years a separate organ- 
ization, having aims and principles different from 
those which should prevail during the rest of the 
school life. Whatever is good and true in the prin- 
ciples of Probel and Rousseau, is applicable not to 
infants only, but also to the discipline of children 
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of all ages. Separate FrObelian iiisti tut ions, for 
"kindergarten" training and manual employmenta 
iilone, are in my opinion foredoomed to failure. 

I did not think either the reading or the writing 
BendiiiBand ^^ *'*^ Scholars whose performances I 
wriooB. witnessed were better, age for age, than 

those which one meets with every day in good ele- 
mentary schools at home. Less use is made in the 
lower classes of large hand as a means of showing 
the true forma and proportions of letters, and as a 
general rule the style of writing appropriate to 
Bmall-himd is adopted frMn the first. The use of 
the type-writer is now so much more common in 
American liouses of business than in England that 
I had few opportunities of seeing the handwriting 
of the youths who had gone from school into such 
houses ; hut what I saw has not been clearer or more 
readable than that of lade of the same age in Tendon. 
The reading books as a rule are bright, well illus- 
trated, and attractive; but rather more fragmentary 
than our own, and are generally designed rather to 
form a taste for reading than to convey much infor- 
mation. I was very glad to find that the absurd 
practice so common in English schools of constantly 
interrupting the reading lesson for exercises in oral 
spelling was everywhere discouraged in America. 
Spelling is a matter for the visual memory and for 
transcription, not for oral recitation. Pictures of 
words need to be seen and recognized, and time is 
terribly wasted by the mere utterance of the letters 
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that compose them. Tlie following passage from 
the ''manual" isaued by one of the city school sii- 
perintendents deserves the utteution of English as 
well as American teachers : 

"Do not use concert drill. The impression made 
upon the mind by writing the same word ofteii 
and by frequent reviews in the form of dictation 
will he found much better aids to the memory than 
any amount of oral repetition. It is next to im- 
possible to prevent concert exercises in spelling 
from degenerating into a mere uuconscions utter- 
ance of words, a species of action destructive of 
every purpose for which a well-ordered school h 
maintained." 

One exercise in reading 1 found in the grammar 
schools of America which might be UBefully adopted 
here. Scholars are set down for a quarter of an hour 
to read a page or two in silence, and are told that 
at the end of the time there will be questions and 
conversation upon it. We often act as if the only 
reading to be performed in school was reading aloud 
in class. Thus the habit of using u book in the one 
way in which its use will be of most value to a scholar 
in afterlife — reading to himself and feeling himself 
responsible for getting at and appropriating its 
meaning — is not properly acquired. 

Much more attention is paid than in our schools 
to what I may call " oral compoaition," ^^^ compon- 
to exercises in which the scholar is called ton. 
upon to stand up and reproduce a story, or to say 
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what he knows or what he thinks about the subject. 
E. g., a list of words which have occurred during a 
reudiug lesson is written on the board, and the 
scholars are called on individually to rise and make 
sentences, containing one or more of the words. A 
rough outline picture is drawn, and the scholar is 
asked to make a little story about it. Answers to 
questions are expected to be given in whole senten- 
ces, not in single words. Time is reserved at the 
end of the lesson for recapitulating parts of it by 
the scholars themselves, with less of prompting and 
questioning than is common in our schools. Often 
a boy or girl is called on to come forward and cat- 
echise the class on what has been learned. No 
doubt this causes delay, and makes a lesson seem to 
move slowly and to cover but little ground ; hut the 
principle underlying the practice is entirely right. 
There is no true teaching unless the learner is made 
to speak his own words, as well as to listen to those 
of an instructor. 

'• Minds that have nothing to conler 
Find iittle to perceive." 

This is not (infrequently overlooked. The opposite 
practice, which I haveoften to complain of at home, 
has the disadvantage of giving the learners too little 
to do for themselves. The teacher often hurries on, 
asking questions which admit of being answered in 
single words ; satisfied if he secures interest and at- 
tention and if the scholars seem to acquiesce in what 
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he states. But he iieeds to be reminded that ac- 
quiescence ia not knowledge ; that it is very possi- 
ble to assent to many propositions without under- 
standing them ; and that Charles Kingsley's playful 
description of a school in which ' ' the master learned 
all the lessons and the scholars heard them " is not 
wholly a figment of a novelist's imagination. 

The great facility possessed by the average Ameri- 
can in the art of public speaking is not „ 
only fostered by the numerous conven- 
tions and ceremonials which form so conspicuous 
a feature of transatlantic life, it is largely encour- 
^ed by the discipline of the schools. Children are 
practised from the first in looking large numbers of 
other children in the face and reciting with courage 
and self-possession. English readers ot American 
books, must, however, be on their guard against 
misunderstanding the word " recitation," which so 
frequently occurs in them. It does not mean, as 
with us, an elocutionary effort of any kind ; but it 
simply denotes any oral lesson or catechetical exer- 
cise. Nevertheless, recitation in our sense of the 
word is practised in various forms. If the scholars 
have prepared a written exercise they are asked to 
read it aloud to the class. Solos are to be heard as 
well as choruses in the music lessons. The teacher 
will often write or select from a book a little dia- 
logue, which is learned by three or four picked 
scholars, and recited in the hearing of the class with 
much dramatic action and emipham, CliO'o.'a.'Wi'viSi, 
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with every achool and college, from tlie primary 
school lip to Harvard TJniveraity, there ia an annual 
ceremonial day, on which, in the hearing of parents 
and the public, the pupils who have written the 
bust GBSayH or who can do anything particularly well, 
are called on to declaim or otherwiao display their 
powers. It ia needless to say that these exhibitions 
are very popular, that they keep up a sense of pride 
and local interest in the public schools, and that they 
powerfully stiranlate the more ambitious scholars. 
That they also encourage self- consciousness and the 
love of display, that the show compositions a rs often 
not original productions, and that there wa* a slight 
air of unreality and pretentiousness about some of 
the " commencement " exerciaea which I witnessed, 
must, 1 fear, be admitted. Tliis drawback is fully 
recognized by many of the best teachers with whom 
I conversed on the subject, but when due precau- 
tions are taken 1 cannot donbt that there is a genu- 
ine advantage in these displays, both as means of 
enlisting popular and parental sympathy in the work 
of education and as an incentive to scholars to do 
their beat. 

It seemed to me that an undue proportion of 
MemorT eier- ^h"'' "^^ learned was learned by heart, 
"'"■ and that even the oral exercises which 

were supposed to be spontaneous were too much 
alike, and conformed too often to certain conven- 
tional patterns which were in constant use in the 
Bcboola. What ia oddly called "memorizing " is a 
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very favorite exercis9 ; but it is often confined to 
the reproduction of scraps of information or short 
passages from text-books. Many more rules, defl- 
nitiona, and aphorisms are committed to memory 
in American than in English schools. I heard in 
one class the boys get up one after another and 
give by rote in succession a few sentences recording 
the names, dates, and chief performances of the 
eighteen presidents of the United States. In an- 
other school, the girls recited in order the names of 
principal inventors and discoverers, with a descrip- 
tion of the exploits of each. Of course, all these 
facts are worth knowing, but the particular words 
in which the compiler of the test-book has em- 
bodied them have no value in thomaolves ; and as 
far us they have any effect at all, learning them by 
rote tends to discourage any effort of thought about 
the subject itself. I am glad to know that in Eng- 
land the only purely meriioriter exorcise prescribed 
in the Code is the learning of good poetry, in 
which not only the substance is interesting, but the 
form is itself valuable, and has a grace and charm 
and therefore an educative value of its own. The 
practice so common in our best schools at home of 
learning by heart in the highest classes one hun- 
dred of the noblest lines of a play like Julius 
CiBsar, and reading in connection with the whole 
drama some of the history of the period, is very 
little followed in the American schools. In many 
of them a great deal of what is learned by heart has 
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uo liturary merit, and can therefore do little to im- 
prove the vocabulary or to refine the taste of the 

The teaching of arithmetic is greatly helped in 
America by the fortunate circumBtances 
that all the money is decimal, and that 
a good many of the antiquated terms found in Eng- 
lish tables of weights and measures are not in use. 
Hence all compound arithmetic is easier, and time 
is saved which can he well devoted to the explana- 
tion of principles and to examination of the prop- 
erties of numbers, and the reasons for arithmetical 
processes. In most of the schemea of instruction 
the arithmetical course is laid out in a careful and 
logical order ; the method of Grube being very gen- 
erally adopted. The characteristic feature of this 
method is that it does not regard addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division as four processes 
graduated in difficulty, and to he learned in suc- 
cession ; but it assumes that the true progression is 
from small numbers to large. Hence the beginner 
taiies, for example, the number twelve. He is 
made to see and to count cubes, balls, or other ob- 
jects. He adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
all the numbers up to twelve. He is shown or 
helped to find out in how many ways that number 
is made up of parts. He learns all its fractions 
and aliquot parts ; he applies the number to hours, 
to money, and to inches, and whatever arithmetical 
process is possible within that narrow limit he 
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learns to perforin. After tlitit he proceeds in the 
next claes, say, as far as tlie number 50, anil will 
take np the arithmetic of one dollar, not going be- 
yond the limit, but performing every operation 
within it. Big numbers and elaborate notation are 
reserved till later. It ia believed that by knowing 
all the properties of small and manageable num- 
bers, and by varying the exercises upon them, the 
scholar obtains a far better mastery over figures, 
and a truer preparation for dealing with more com- 
plex magnitudes, than if he works in sucuession a 
number of sums in groups, each group illustrating 
a single rule. The method seems to uie a good 
and rational one, and I was much pleased with the 
results. It is certainly more interesting to the 
children. The helpless way in which scholars at 
home sometimes ask, when a question is given, 
" What rule is it in ?" is a sure proof that they 
have been uniute Hi gently taught. 

Much use is made of mental arithmetic in all the 
schools, and the "manuals" suggest Menuiarith- 
sorae ingenious devices for varying the '""''^- 
form of the questions. Here, for example, is a lit- 
tle artifice which I found iu very 
efiective use in some of the lower , " „ 
classes. The nine digits are writ- i s 

ten on the board in a circle, and " . ^ 
in any irregular order. The 
teacher takes a pointer and begins, for example, 
with an outside number, 4. lie points in rapid 
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m to eacli of the numbers, requiring the 
pupils to say as he goes round from the figure 3 to 
the right, 4, 7, 13, 20, 27, 31, 37, 39, 40, 49. He 
then begins again from the top, or from any one 
number in the circle, and moves round to the left. 
By trying at different points, starting with differ- 
ent numbers from without, he may get an endless 
variety of combinations, and make the addition 
of any one number to another unit very familiar. 
And whenever he sees that there is a hitch or pause 
in proceeding from one number to another, he 
notes that particular combination as one in which 
mistakes are more likely to occur, and gives a num- 
ber of special exercises upon it. 

One excellent practice is in general use in the 
best American schools which I have seen. A 
scholar is frequently asked to make sums, to set a 
question in a rule, and to come forward and work 
it out in the presence of the class. Sometimes, 
when a process has been explained, the home lesson 
does not take the form of set exercises to be 
wrought out ; but the scholars are told to invent 
for themselves, and work by next day any sums 
they like in illustration of the rule. On the whole, 
it does not seem to me that the boys and girls are 
working questions quite so difficult as those of 
the same age in England, or that their answers 
are more generally correct. Ability to manipulate 
numbers is understood, to come earlier than power 
to comprehend mathematical demouHtratioh, and 
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such deiDOnat ration ia often deferred. But, speak- 
ing generally, the rationale of the rules is often 
better explained than at home. It ehoald be ob- 
served that in the exercisea for solution much care 
is taken to give practical problems such as would 
occur in ordinary business — writing out bills, com- 
mercial letters, calculatioue of bank interest, and 
fictitious ledgers and cash-books. 

All the Bcbemes of instruction insist in some 
form on object lessons, or " observation 
lessons," as t bey are often called. In serration Ipb. 
some eases hygiene is the favorite sub- """' 
ject, in others botany, in some natural history, in 
others the ordinary scenes and incidents of town 
or country life. Grammar and analysis are in- 
cluded in all cases; but in the earlier classes the 
English exercises consist mainly of simple compo- 
sition and punctuation, and the use of capitals ; 
formal grammar being deferred a little later than 
in English schools. The logical analysis and syn- 
thesis of sentences receive a good deal of attention. 
But verbal analysis, the structure and decomposi- 
tion of words, the meaning of significant prefixes 
and final syllables, and the grouping together of 
words having a common root, or a common ele- 
ment in meaning — an exercise which in judicious 
hands is found so stimulating in many English 
schools — is not always prescribed or practised, I 
could observe little practical difference between 
American schools and our own in regard to the 
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teaching of geography sind history. The maps 
were often excellent and well finished, but not bet- 
ter than are to he seen any day in London Board 
schools ; and our own method of beginning with 
the geography of the immediate neighborhood, and 
connecting from the first physical geography with 
commercial and political facta, is generally adopted. 
If the scholars showed, as a rate, a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the history of their own country than 
English children of the same age, it may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there is much leas of 
it to leam. Few of tho prescribed lessons go back 
even to the colonial days. It ia to the glorious 
annals of American progress during the century 
succeeding the Revolution that the attention of 
the scholars is chiefly directed. 

Closely connected -with this subject, another 
LeeeonB in fcatui'c of American schools deserves 
pEtrimijm. partionlar mention. Special lessons are 
everywhere given on the American Constitution, 
on the rights and duties of American citizens, of 
the President, of Congress, of the Senate, and of 
the States. National anniversaries are very relig- 
iously observed. " On the school days immediately 
preceding the 4th of July and the 33d of February 
(Washington's birthday) in each year," say the 
regulations of the New York School Board, " the 
principals of all the gntmhiar schools in the city 
shall assemble the pupils of their respective schools 
and read, or cause to be read, to them either the 



' Declaration of Independence' or 
farewell address to tJie people of the United States,' 
combining therewith sucli other patriotic exercises 
as may be advisable," There can be no doubt that 
in this and other ways, the schools try successfully, 
not only to inform the children about the govern- 
ment under which they live, but to inspire them 
with a. pride in their country and its institntiona. 
An American boy thinks that iu no other country 
would it be possible for him to enjoy real freedom, 
or so many civic privileges. I was talking to a, 
class once about the meanings of some words which 
were written on the board as a verbal exercise, and 
"equality" being one of the words, I asked the 
boys to put it into a sentence. One after another 
made up a sentence ubout the equality of all Ameri- 
can citizens, and when the question was further 
put, " Equality in what ? — in height, in size, in for- 
tune, in good looks, in wisdom, in goodness ? " the 
negative answers were followed unanimously by the 
piirase, "in political rights." It was evidently the 
feeling of the class that such equality in political 
rights existed nowhere elae in the world. One may 
be amused at this, but it is nevertheless true, on 
both aides of the Atlantic, that a boy is more likely 
hereafter to do something to make his country 
proud of him, if he is early taught to be proud of 
bis country, and to have some good reason for 
being proud of it. 
In the country places, throughout the States of 



the Union and the provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion, it is a common practice to 
'' set apart oiio day in April, May, or 
June for planting trees, shrubs, and flowers in the 
school precincts, and for the general ornamenta- 
tion of the school premises. The authorities per- 
mit this to count as a lawful school day. During 
the forenoon the grounds are leyelled, stones and 
refuse removed, holes made for the trees, a flower- 
bed is iaid out or a part of the ground is sodded or 
seeded with lawn grass. While the boys are thus 
engaged, the girls are employed in putting in order 
and ornamenting the schoolroom, arranging flow- 
ers, and displaying specimens of maps, writing, and 
other manual work. Trees planted are associated 
with the name of a class or a teacher, or of some 
public event. 

One could not help being impreased everywhere 
by the excellence of the discipline, and 
the more so as it is said to be main- 
tained almost uniformly without resorting to cor- 
poral punishment. Indeed, in most of the State 
mid city regulations teachers are absolutely forbid- 
den to inflict eueh punishment at all. There was 
no lack of evidence of high animal spirits outside 
the schools ; but within there seemed to be little 
difficulty in maintaining discipline. Even at the 
nniveraities, at Columbia and at Harvard, where I 
witnessed both the out-door sports and the academic 
ceremonial, T was struck by the dignity and serious- 
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nees of the Btudents in the college itself, the ab- 
sence, not merely of row^dyiem, but of all imaeemly 
shouting or unrulinesa. 

The chief feature in the schemes of instruction 
is the minuteness with which all the oenerai chatac- 
details are specified and the little room whemea or 
that is left for the discretion or special '"•"''"'^Uon. 
preferences of the teacher. In the high schools 
and universities the practice of prescribing "elec- 
tive" Bubjects is very common ; but here the 
choice ia open to the parent or scholar, not to the 
teacher. In the schemes for primary and gram- 
i(iar Bchools, corresponding to our public element- 
ary schools at home, there are hardly ever any alter- 
native or optional subjects. There ia a fixed menu, 
and not, as in the English schedales, provision 
for a diner ii la carle in the form of a list of claas- 
subjects, or specific subject from vbich the teacher 
may choose that which ho can teach best, and which 
is most useful or most appreciated in his own dis- 
trict. Every subject ia obligatory. The books to 
be used, the limits of work to be done in each grade 
or standard, are, in most cases, rigidly prescribed. 
I was looking at the copy-books in one school and 
observed that the series of exercises was graduated 
on a novel and rather elaborate theory, beginning 
with an analysis of the parts of letters. I asked 
the teacher whether she found the plan worked 
well. She replied that it worked ill and that she 
greatly disliked it; hut, she added, '■ these copy- 
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books are prescribed by the school Buperintendent 
and we must not use any other," Repeatedly I 
have been told, wlien asking some simple (juestiou 
closely connected with the subject in hand, that it 
was "beyond the grade." A class of boys of 13 
was working fractions, and when I was questioning 
them on a fraction and suggesting that other figures 
similarly related would express the same fraction, I 
happened to nae the word "proportion." The 
teacher stopped me at once with the remark that 
proportion did not come until the next grade. 
Thei'e ia certainly less room for spontaneity or orig- 
inality of plan on the part of the teacher than in 
our own country. It seemed to me, too, that many 
of the authorized time-tables cut up the day's work 
into too many short lessoDs on different subjects, and 
that the teaching was often scrappy and superficial, 
affording less room for the thorough examination 
of a sabjeet than might be desired. Text-books 
and certain accepted formulas appeared to dominate 
the work of the classes too much, and, in spite of 
the undoubted merits of some features of the edu- 
cational system, I have not the least reason to be- 
lieve that American boys and girls are more soundly 
taught or are provided with a better intellectual 
outfit for the business and duties of life than Eng- 
lish children of the same age, who are brought up 
in a good elementary school. 

The chief executive officer and the adviser of 
local educational authority is the School Superin- 
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tendent. He occupieaa position wholly nniike that 
of any Bcholaatic officer in any country Theschooi 
in Europe. Within hia own domain, eaU 
whether a Htate, a county, or a city, he combines 
in himself the characters of a minister of public 
instruction, an inspector of Bchools, a licenser of 
teachers, and a professor of pedagogy. Under the 
sanction of his board or committee he draws up the 
detailed regulations for the worit of all classes in 
the schools, and often appends to them a manual, 
or at least an explanatory memorandum prescribing 
the method in which each subject shall be taught. 
He conducts, with the assistance of his 
staff of inspectors, the periodical exam- 
inations for determining the list of promotions 
among scholars from grade to grade. He sets the 
questions. He examines all candidates for the office 
of teacher in his district, and awards to them diplo- 
mas authorizing their employment in schools, and 
stating the grades of teaching for which they are 
severally qualified. It is part of his duty to hold 
"institutes" or assemblies of teachers, and to in- 
struct those of them who have not been previously 
trained in the work of their special classes. He 
often conducts voluntary periodical conferences 
with the older teachers, and gives lectures to them 
on the history and philosophy of education. He ia 
assisted by a staff of inspectors or supervisors who 
visit schools under his direction and share with 
him the duty of examining children for promotion. 
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Sometimes he has an ingenious plan for availing 
himaell of the services of the teachers in the annual 
examinations. Ho arranges that each question shall 
ho answered on a separnto sheet of paper, and then 
confides the marking of all the answers to one given 
question to one person. In this way he secares 
uniformity of judgment ami avoids all suspicion of 
partiality. At his central bnreau are often to be 
fonnd a good professional library, for lending and 
reference, for the use of teachers ; specimen juvenile 
libraries suited to diiferent classes of schools, and a 
museum of objects and appliances illustrative of 
the best methods of teaching. One of the ablest of 
the school superintendents showed me some large 
portfolios and bound volumes in which he had care- 
fully collected and dated during some years past 
the best specimens of work done at the annual ex- 
aminations, drawings, written answers to questions, 
themes, compositions, and the like. He was thus 
able, he said, to compare the work of one year with 
another, and to form an exact estimate of general 
progress or of the working of any new experiment. 
The person charged with these multifarious and 
HU qnaiiflca- ii^portant duties has almost invariably 
tions. — I never met with one exception to the 

rule — been himself a teacher. Not, indeed, an efe- 
mentary teacher, for if he were it is urged with 
some truth he would not be so likely to secure the 
confidence and respect of those whom he superin- 
tended, and would not be qualified either to exam- 
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ine high Bchools or to advise the board in reference 
to the due co-ordination of the work of primary and 
secondary instruction. But he lias nearly always 
before his appointment served with distinction as 
master in a high school, or as profeeaor in a normal 
or other college. He ia, therefore, familiar with all 
the details of school work, and able to give valuable 
counsel in regard to methods. To this fact lie owes 
innch of his influence among teachers and much of 
his public usefulness. If to the same fact he also 
owes certain preposseesioos, and a certain lack of 
intellectual detachment, which render it difficult 
for him to recognize impartially the merit of good 
work of very different types, it must be admitted 
that these are possible disadvantages. But, in the 
opinion of the best authorities, they are enormously 
outweighed by the advantages which he has de- 
rived from hia previous educational experience. 

The main drawback to the nsefulness of the school 
superintendent ia the precarious tenure Limn, tohi* 
of hia office. He is appointed by a local ii«fnineiiB. 
school committee, which is itself directly or indi- 
rectly the product of popniar election, and which 
ia liable to frequent changes. He is himself subject 
to triennial, or even to annnal, re-election, and can- 
not count on that re-election unless he is persona 
grata to the local authority of the day. He is en- 
titled to no pension and to no compensation for loss 
of office, He is, it is true, not one of that large 
army of functionaries whoso offices become vacant 
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on the accession of a new president, for he is uot 
an officer of the Feilenil Government, but of the 
State or the city. Local politics, however, are sub- 
ject to fluctuations certainly not less frequent and 
decisive than those of theUnion itself. Everyschool 
Bnperintendent has, therefore, a personal interest 
in local elections, which sometimeB necessarily 
identifies him with party controversies, and which 
must, in any ease, tend to withdraw his attention 
from his proper duties. Moreover, he has a strong 
motive to ingratiate himself with those who will 
have the power to re-elect him. The exercise of pat- 
ronage is the pleasantest and often the most cov- 
eted part of the prerogative of a local alderman or 
committeeman. He wishes, it may be, to procure 
for a niece or other proUgee an appointment as- 
teacher. Her qualifications may not be high, but 
the_^H( of the school superintendent will entitle her 
to a diploma, and that officer is under the strongest 
temptation to grant it on lenient terms. This is 
not the place in which to dwell upon the large ques- 
tion of Civil Service Reform, which is so anxiously 
discussed by American statesmen, but within the 
sphere of educational work the need for it is no less 
folt than in the Custoins or in the Post Office. A 
body of public officers like the members of the per- 
manent "Civil Service in England, bound by the 
traditional etiquette of their profession to hold 
themselves aloof from all party politics, and to place 
their best services at the disposal of chiefs of differ- 
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cnt administrations, yet, at the same time, secure 
in their position guamcliu se hens gesserini, does not 
exist in America. Till it exists the nation will not 
induce the ablest men to take up departmental duty 
as a life's profession, nor will it obtain even from 
those who now undertake it the fullest and highest 
service which they are capable of rendering. 

Practically inseparable from the American sys- 
tem, there is another danger, on which definite 
statements could not be properly made without 
great caution, even were the data for accurate gen- 
eralization less obscure and more accessible than 
they are. The school authorities in their ofiicial 
programmes prescribe not only subjects of. instruc- 
tion, but also, in most cases, the books and the ap- 
paratus which should be employed. Occasionally, 
but not frequently, there is an authorized list of 
books from which the teacbers are under certain 
conditions free to choose. More often the list of 
school-books is definitely enforced. Large pecu- 
niary interests — those of publishers and producers 
of school appliances — are therefore involved. The 
smartness and energy of American traders are well 
known, and since the introduction of a new series 
of copybooks or of a manual may bring a large 
profit to a business house it is not surprising that 
the way is open to a good deal of subterranean in- 
fluence if not to actual bribery. It is known that 
some great publishing firms spend considerable 
suras in manipulating the elections for school com- 
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mittees, with a Bpeciul view to the adoption of 
particular reading-books or text-books. A great 
temptation is therefore presented to tliose officers 
wlio are charged witli tlie duty of framing the lists 
of school requisites, and experience shows that this 
temptation is not always resisted. 

This difficulty ia partly, though not wholly, 
avoided by the practice which is adopted in the 
Province of Ontario. Here, when the Minister of 
Public Instruction approves a reading-book or text- 
book, the Education Department buys up the copy- 
right, and thus becomes a distributor, without any 
intermediary agent, of its own books. This plan 
makes it next to impossible that any officer of 
the department should have a private commercial 
understanding witli a publisher. But it does not 
overcome the graver difficulty. The selected hook, 
however good, will certainly not be in tJie judgment 
of all the best teachers the fittest book for their 
own purpose, nor that which they can use the most 
effectively. And even though it may be, on the 
whole, the best book which could be chosen, the 
fact that its use has been enforced by authority 
tends to discourage the most valuable forms of 
educational enterprise, and to make the production 
of a stil! better hook difficnlt. 

The subject of school superintendence connects 
iuBpctiion Mid itself closely with the whole question 
eiun Ds on. ^j inspection and examination, and with 
the means adopted in order to secure the continued 
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efficiency of the schools. A comparison of these 
means with those employed in our own country 
might prove misleading, inaamnch as the conditions 
are wholly diaeimilar. There is nothing in America, 
unitlogotisto the Edueation Department iu England, 
distributing from a central office a vast sum annu- 
ally voted by I'arliament in aid of local effort, and 
at the same time leaving all initiative — the choice 
of teachers, of hooka, and of methods, and the 
whole of the organization and daily discipline — to 
independent local bodies. The boards and com- 
mittees of an American county or city are them- 
selves the school managers ; they appoint, pay, and 
dismiss teachers and prescribe plans and machin- 
ery, and their income is derived from one source 
only — the public fund, placed at their disposal by 
the taxpayers. They have in their hands many 
means of keeping up the standard of the schools, 
while the central government in England has but 
one — the power to grant or withhold subsidies, and 
to proportion the amount of those snbaidiea to the 
proved efficiency of the teaching. The method 
generally adopted by the various school authorities 
in America is to issue a very definite programme, 
to prescribe minutely the work to be done in each 
"grade" or class, to put forth also a manual or 
explanatory memorandum indicating the methods 
which are to be adopted ia teaching each snbject ; 
and then, by means of frequent inspection, to find 
out whether these directions are habitually carried 
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into effect. There are examiiiatioiiB, of course, 
especially when once a year tlie scholars are indi- 
vidually tested iu order to deterniiue whether they 
are qualified for promotion ; but the main purpose 
of inspection is to ascertain whether the teachers 
are using the approved methods and conforming to 
the official programme. This plan of inspection 
has some obvious merits ; but it is open to many 
objections, and is deeply disliked by many of the 
best teachers. In England, if the universities 
examine the public schools, if external examining 
authorities malic an annual report upon a grammar 
school or a girls' high school, or if H. M. inspectors 
examine au elementary school, it is with the reauUs ■ 
of the work that they are concerned. The methods, 
the books, and the organization are left to the 
discretion of the teachers, who, whether engaged 
in higher or lower schools, would regard as an 
intolerable restraint the authority of any external 
body which laid down for the daily work of each 
class regulations as minute as those contained in 
some of the American manuals. Such regulations, 
though they are often drawn with great ability, 
and though they are of undoubted value to inex- 
perienced or unskilful teacJiers, have a tendency to 
discourage originality, to destroy all sense of free- 
dom and elbow-room on the part of the best teach- 
ers, and to make school work run in too mechanical 
a routine. While I waa in New York an indig- 
nation meeting was held, and attended by many 
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■8 and frieude of education, to protest against 
the existing system, to set up a society for the 
reform of tlio city schools, and to denounce the 
"hated manuals" put forth by the hoard. Very 
strong language was used at the meeting and in 
the press. "Our system," it was said, "does not 
properly educate, and is conducted too much on 
the principle that the teacher's work is to cram 
the pupil with hard facts. The school system of 
this city is nothing more or less than a maguif- 
ieent piece of macliinery, cruahiug out, whether 
designedly or not, all individuality. Uniformity is 
the thing aimed at, and the uniformity achieved 
is that of mediocrity." I thought I had heard 
language of this kind somewhat nearer home, hut 
I had never before heard it used against public 
authorities because they did not measure the teach- 
ing in schools by its resnlts, but would insist on 
minute and mechanical rules controlling the proc- 
esses by which the results were produced. And 
over and over again I have been asked by teachers 
what sort of test was applied to educational work 
in England ; and when I have replied that it was 
the business of officials here to ascertain what 
work had been done, but not to criticise methods, 
except in so far as those methods were shown to 
have failed to achieve their purpose, teachers have 
invariably told me that they would greatly prefer 
being judged under anch a, system, and that It 
would be far more tolerable and effective than their 



own. The truth ia that till the end of time any 
conceivable Bjstem which suhjecta either teaching 
work or any other work to external criticism ia 
Bure to be unsatisfactory to some of those who are 
criticised. But once admit that public authority 
is to be brought to hear on school work at all. there 
are, it would seem, only two possible ways of doing 
it. Whether the immediate object be to award 
credit to the teachers, or to assess the share of a 
public fund to which the school should be entitled, 
or to make a report for the information of the 
public, is immaterial. The work of a school must 
be estimated either by its methods and machinery 
or by its results ; and of the two the former plan 
hampers teachers and restricts their freedom far 
more than the latter. It presupposes that the 
method approved by authority is the best in all 
circumstances and in the hands of all teachers; 
and it greatly discourages all independent effort 
and all invention of new and better methods. 

I may add here that the salaries of school super- 
saiaries of intendeuts vary greatly according to the 
iDiendBDU. ' size and wealth of the commnuities 
which they serve. The highest salary enjoyed by 
any city superintendent I know ia |8,000, the 
lowest $2,500. County superintendents, as a rule, 
receive leas. In Delaware, for example, the salary 
of a county superintendent ia fixed at SI, 000. Gen- 
erally the stipend of a superintendent is fixed so as 
slightly to exceed the largest salary enjoyed by the 
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teacher of the moat important school which is 
under the aupervisioii of the board. The average 
aalariea of the iuspectors who serve under the 
Bu peri D tend en t are also somewhat higher than those 
of the teachers, and range from #800 to $3,000. 

The number of teachers employed in all the 
public schools and colleges of the States 

TeacberH. 

is given, for 1887, as 104,249 men and 
191,439 women. When it is considered that this 
nnmher includes all the teachers and professors in 
high schools and many State colleges, and that men 
form the majority of the teachers in the southern 
States and in Indiana, the preponderance of female 
teachers in the northern and eastern States is seen 
to be very large. As a rule, all the work of the 
primary departments and nearly all that of the 
grammar schools is performed by women. The 
chief exception to this rule is that there is often 
a head or presiding master over the whole of a 
grammar department, and he not infrequently has 
one or two masters to assist him in the higher 
classes. Although, theoretically, the schools are 
mised, boys and girls often going to the same 
school, there is generally a division of the boys' and 
girls' classes in the higher grades whenever the 
number of pupils is large enough to admit of such 
a division. There being uo system of pupil-teach- 
erahip, candidates enter the profession at 17 or 18. 
having generally passed through a high school, 
and subsequently satisfied the school superiuten- 
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dent by passing an examination. No claEs preju- 
dices prevent the daughters of lawyers or clergymen 
from undertaking the office of teacher in a primary 
or grammar school ; and, as a rule, the teachers in 
such schools are of rather higher social rank, and 
have often had a wider general education, than 
those employed in English elementary Bchools. 
They are, in the first instance, after probation, 
licensed only to take charge of a class of a given 
grade, generally the lowest; and if they desire a 
diploma qualifying them to take charge of a higher 
class, they must come up again for further exami- 
nation, and have their fitness to take such a class 
duly certified. This practice appears prima facie 
to have two disadvantages. It puts the least 
experienced and skilful teachers to the lowest 
classes, where experience and skill are often most 
needed. It attaches each teacher too closely to a 
particular class, and cuts up the whole school into 
practically iudepcndent parts. The system lucks 
the elasticity which would allow of the free use of 
an assistant for that particular work which she 
could do best, and it fails to give to the members 
of the staff a due sense of responsibility for the 
efficiency and repute of the school as a whole. 
Marriage is generally held to be an act of resigna- 
tion, and, in fact, the average tenure of office on 
the part of the female teachers does not mucli 
exceed three years. In the single State of New 
York there are 31,736 teachers iu tlie public 
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schools, of whom 7.000 entered on their work in 
the year 1887, but this number includes all the 
niastera of high schools and male professors in 
colleges, most of whom remain much longer in the 
profession than women. Even these men, however, 
more often adopt teaching as a temporary employ- 
ment, and leave it for the ministry, for the news- 
paper press, or for commerce, than the corre- 
sponding claes of men in this country. 

The salaries of teachers differ greatly in dif- 
ferent places. The city of New York ..^ , ^ . 
may be quoted as having made an 
exceptionally liberal provision in this respect. 
PrincipaJa of the larger grammar schools receive 
from »a,250 to 13,000, vice-iiriiicipals from *1,800 
to 93,000 ; and in the smaller grammar schools 
principals are paid from tl,200 to $1,700, and 
vice-principals $1,000 to tl,300. The salaries of 
male assistants range from 11.000 to $3,000, and 
of female assistants from $500 to $1,100. They are 
graduated partly by length of service, but prin- 
cipally by the grade or class which ia placed in the 
hands of the teacher. Promotion generally means 
taking an advanced class. In the country places 
the chief teacher sometimes receives from $900 
to $1,300. and his or her assistants $400 to $500. 
The average salaries of white teachers, however, in 
the State of Maryland, scarcely reach $300. The 
engagement of country teachers is often by the 
month only, and even by the week. In New 
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IfHmpshire the average wages of male teachers 
were 141, and of female teachers *24 per month ; 
and in Pennsylvania men received on an average 
t38.60 and women $30.80 per month. They who 
would compure these salaries with those of English 
teachers must bear in mind the higher rents and 
greater cost of living, and will find it safe to divide 
by six rather than by five, in order to represent 
the purchasing power of these stipends in EnglJsli 
sovereigns. 

There is no general standard of qualification rec- 
Their qudi^iB- ognized in the States. Each school com- 
cBtiDQB. mittee hasitsown regulations, and in- 

sists that a teacher shall satisfy the requirements of 
its own superintendent ; and the diploma given in 
one State, even to a graduate of a normal school, 
is not available in any other State, and, indeed, is 
very rarely accepted without further examination. 
A certificate of professional competency is, there- 
fore, wholly local in its application. Considering 
the very short time which the average teacher 
spends in the profession, it is not surprising that 
comparatively few give up the needful time and ef- 
fort to obtain special preparation in normal achoola. 
The proportion of trained to untrained teachers is 
highest— 50 per cent.— in Massachusetts ; it varies 
from 30 to 36 per cent, in Vermont. Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and California. It is lowest in the 
State of New York, 4 per cent. But of the whole 
number of public teachers employed in the States it 
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ia computed that no more than 10 per cent, have 
received any normal training at ali ; and " normal 
training," it must be remembered, is very differ- 
ently interpreted, meaning often twelve months', 
ai: months', or even tbrea months' attendance at a 
training college. 

The normal or training colleges are very un- 
equally distributed through the coun- Tracing ooi- 
try. In some of the Southern and '"s^*- 
Western States — notably in Colorado, Delaware, 
Ohio, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, South 
Carolina — there are no normal schools, at least, 
none available for white teachers. In Pennsyl- 
vania, however, there are 11 normal schools, in 
Massachusetts 6, in Maine 4, in California 2, in 
Alabama G — 3 for white and 3 for colored students 
— in Connecticut 4, and in New York 9. Many of 
these institutions, however, are not purely normal 
schools, in the English sense of the word. The 
largest of them all — for example, that in New York 
city — is a high school with 1,600 pupils, and its 
course of instruction lasts four years. The first 
and second of these years, and a large part of the 
third, are devoted to ordinary academic instruc- 
tion ; and it is in the third and fourth years only 
that the professional training of future teachers ia 
nndertaken. Since large numbers of the pupils 
quit the institution at the end of the second and 
third years, and have had no intention of taking up 
the teaching profesaion, it is only the compara- 
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tively sraail number who "gradimte" by complet- 
ing the four years' course tliut can be said to be ac- 
tually trained as teachers; and all of these find em- 
ployment ill the city as primary, grammar, or high 
school teachers. Many other of the normal schools 
are in like manner ordinary high schools, with a 
class of advanced pupils in the last year, or in the 
last six months, studying school methods and or- 
ganization. The theory of teaching is one of the 
"elective studies" in some of the local high schools. 
As a rule, the purely normal colleges are for 
women only, but in several of them a very small 
number, not exceeding 10 per cent,, of male stu- 
dents may be found. The colleges are nearly al- 
ways day schools, the students living at home or 
in lodgings. Men who intend to devote themselves 
to the teaching profession prefer to graduate at 
one of the ordinary higher colleges, and to rely on 
their academic distinctions; and do not, except to 
a very inconsiderable extent, go to normal institu- 
tions. Several of the universities and colleges have, 
however, contrived to engraft a teaching or peda- 
gogic faculty upon the ordinary academic organiza- 
tion, Tlie University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
was one of the first to try this experiment. Mr, W. 
H. Payne, one of the leading writers on education 
in America, was charged with the duty of initiating 
the work, and in hts hands it has had considerable 
success. Many of the young men and women in 
tlie university were found to be destined for im- 
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portaiit educational posts, as high school principals 
mid lecturers, iind as superintendents of city 
schools, and a course of special training was de- 
vised for them in the history, science, and art of 
teaching. Beit these stndeiits are not separated 
from the rest in the general studies, and it is re- 
garded ae a great advantage that no such separa- 
tion is made. The branch of "pedagogics" is 
supplementary, and forma one of the "elective" 
courses which the university permits to count for 
& degree. In several of the western universities 
the same experiment is being tried with some suc- 
cess ; but at Baltimore, at the College of the City 
of New York, at Columbia Univeraity, and at the 
groat college for ladies at Wellesley, although es- 
periments have been made in establishing chairs 
of education, the number of students availing them- 
selves of the privilege has been comparatively small. 
There is in America, asiii England, agrowing con- 
viction that special training and a knowledge of 
the principles of teaching are aa much needed by 
teachers in higher and secondary schools as by 
those who teach the rudiments, but it cannot be 
said that effect is given to this conviction on any 
large scale. 

The character of the iastruction in the training 
college proper will be readily inferred from the fol- 
lowing programme, which ia, with small exceptions, 
common to all the State normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts : 
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" The design of the normal school is strictly pro- 
schemeotnor. fessiottal J that IS, to prepare, in the 
lion. best possible manner, the students for 

the work of organizing, governing, and teaching 
the public schools of the commonwealth, 

" To this there must he added the most thorough 
knowledge of the branches of learning to be taught 
in the schoois, of the heat method of teaching those 
branches, and of right mental training, 

" T/te two years' course includes the following 

studies : 
Geometry, arithmetic, algebra, bookkeeping. 
Physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zool- 
ogy, physiology, geography, geology, astron- 
omy. 
Heading, orthography, etymology, grammar, 

rhetoric, literature, composition. 
Penmanship, drawing, vocal music, gymnastics, 

military drill. 
Psychology, science and art of education, school 

organization, history of education. 
History, civil polity of Massachnsetts and of the 
United States, and school laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
" The four years' course, in addition to the 

studies named above, includes : 
Advanced algebra and geometry, trigonometry 

and surveying. 
Advanced physics, chemistry, and botany. 
General history, drawing, English literature. 



Latin and French required ; Greek and German, 
as the principal and visitore of the school 
shall decide. 

" The nature of the purely professional part of 
this course will be best nnderstood by the help of 
the following detailed syllabus : 

"Education. — The educational study of man. 
1. The study of the human body for the laws of 
physical health, strength, and beauty as conditions 
for the activity of the mind, 2. The study of 
educational psychology. Definition and division of 
psychology. The intellect — reason, the presenta- 
tive, representative, and reflective powers. The 
sensibilities — the appetites, instinct, desires, affec- 
tions. The will and the moral nature. The sub- 
ject is taught from the facts of the student's con- 
sciousness. The end sought Is the knowledge of 
the powers of the mind, the ord^r of their develop- 
ment, the conditions and products of their activity, 
and the ability to use this knowledge in the educa- 
tion of children. 

"Science and Art of Teaching. — Principles of 
education, as derived from study of man. The art 
of teaching — definitions ; knowledge of the mind, 
the pupil, the subject ; selection and arrangement 
of subject-matter ; method of teaching; language, 
voice, and manner of the teacher; means of making 
the teaching impressive; object and method of 
criticism ; teacher's preparation. Course of studies 
arranged for the primary, intermediate, and liigher 
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grades ; method of teaching ia the studies of the 
primary coarse and practice with children, 

"School Organization. — What it is to organize a 
school. Advantages of a good organization. Open- 
ing of the school. Classiflcatioii of the school. 
Distribution of studies. Arrangement of the ex- 
ercises. Provisions relating to order. 

"School Government. — Definition of government 
and what government implies in the governor and 
in the subject. School government ; definition, 
the teacher's right to govern, and the end of school 
government. The motives to be used in school 
government, and the method of their application. 

" History of Education. — School Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts," 

At the Worcester Normal School there is a sys- 
Appnntiee- t^^i of what IB Called apprenticeship, 
"Hip. which, iiiftamueh as the young people 

are required by it to do actual service in the 
schools during the period of their training, is the 
nearest approach I have met with in America to 
what is known as pupil-teachership in England. 
The student of 16 or 17, after three terms, or a 
year and a half in the normal school, is allowed to 
go into one of the public schools of the city of 
Worcester to serve as assistant to the teacher of 
that school; to take part in the instruction, man- 
agement, and general work, under the direction of 
the head master ; and even to act as substitute for 
the class teacher for an Iioiir, a half-day, or a day. 
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at tbe discretion of the master and with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent. One student only at 
a time is assigned to any one teacher ; but each 
student serves in at least three grades- of schools in 
the course of his term of service, the duration of 
which ia six months, or half a school year. After 
finishing his apprenticeship the student resumes 
his course at the normal school, spending another 
half-year there before receiving his diploma. 

During the period of apprenticeship four days of ■ 
each week are devoted exclusively to teaching by 
those employed in the work. One day of the week 
(Wednesday) ia spent by them in the normal school, 
where they are employed, not in the ordinary study 
and work of the institution, but in the following 
manner : 

" They hold such consultation with the teachers 
of the school, and make such use of books, as may 
be most helpful to them in their immediate work 
as apprentices. 

"They make informal statements of such facts 
of their experience as may be of advantage to the 
other students to hear, concerning ways of teach- 
ing, cases of discipline, and the like, keeping in 
mind always the private character of the daily life 
of the school-room, and under special warning 
against revelations that might seem objectionable. 

"Each apprentice keeps a diary of the occupa- 
tion and experience of every day's service, and this 
record is inspected by the faculty of the normal 
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Gchool. He also makea out a report at the end of 
hia terra, in which he gives hia own estimate of his 
BuccesB in hia work." 

It is a characteristic feature of all the best of 
EdncstioD as H the American training schools that in 
«tence, them more attention is given than in 

England to the philosophy of educational methods 
and to such psychological truths as underlie all 
rules of teaching, and give validity to them. Such 
works as those of Spencer and Herbart are studied 
by the best of the profeasora, and an attempt is 
made to give to the student leading principles which 
be must work out and develop in a prescribed order. 
This theory is entirely right ; but it seemed to me 
that in practice it Hometimes reatraioed the spon- 
taneity and inventiveness of the students, and led 
them to suppose that all leaaons of a given charac- 
ter ought to be shaped to one pattern, and devel- 
oped in one particular manner. For example, in 
one college the principle is laid down that in aa 
observation or object lesson there should be three 
stages — the presentative, the representative, and 
the thought stage. The thing discussed must first 
be seen, and, if possible, handled, and the scholar 
made to tell all he can observe about it. Then in 
the second stage the words, technical or otherwise, 
which represent the various properties and incidents 
of the object, have to be explained ; and, lastly, 
there should be intelligent exercise on the meaning 
and drift of what lias been learned. Now, there 



is undoubtedly a trne philosopliy underlying this 
rule, and a little reflection on it is well calculated 
to rebuke the very common practice of untrained 
teachers, who begin every leaaon with a formidable 
eiplanation of all the hard words they are going to 
nee, instead of, first of all, evolving the facta, and 
afterwards giving the technical terms which con- 
note the facta. Bnt the student who is obliged to 
keep this "counsel of perfection" perpetually 
before her, and to cast every lesson in the same 
mould, loses a great many opportunities of present- 
ing truth in new and effective ways. It seemed to 
me, as I listened to some of the sketches of lessons 
which had been prepared, and to several of the 
criticism lessons in normal schools, that the stu- 
dents were rather too much enslaved by formulas. 
The young teacher who gave the lesson in the pres- 
ence of the principal and her fellow-stndents was 
too much hampered by the fear of departing from 
the prescribed order ; the students who criticised 
seemed only concerned to notice whether the order 
had been observed, A lesson on a knife began by 
letting the children take the article in hand and 
say in succession, " I have a knife, it has two parts, 
a handle and a blade ; the blade is sharp ; it will 
cut," etc. Then its hardness and smoothness and 
other qualities came into review, and then followed 
a little talk about the uses of a knife and the care 
which should be exercised in using it. But the 
question what was steel made of, or how it was 
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maQufactured did not arise. It was " bejoud the 
grade." In like manner I heard several leasoaa on 
a flower, on an eagle, eto., and, although the 
teacher very patiently atrove to make the children 
one by one tell all they could about it, the lessons 
mainly heiped them to recount what they would 
have known without teaching, and did not carry 
them much forwarder. All the criticisms of the 
students were on the method ouly, " How far did 
the lesson illustrate in its order and development 
the principles which had been laid down by the 
college lecturer ?" The question which would first 
occur to an English student in a criticism lesson, 
" What have the children learned which they did 
not know before?" was not asked. In several 
other ways I observed that minute pains had been 
taken to furnish an outline or pattern of the way in 
which a given lesson, say, a biography, a grammat- 
ical term, colonization, or the geography of a river, 
ought to be developed ; and that the students were 
then invited to take a cognate topic, and fashion a 
lesson on the same model. The practice is unques- 
tionably valuable, and might with great advantage 
be more frequently adopted in our own training 
colleges at home. But unless care is exercised it 
has a tendency to degenerate into routine, and by 
leading the student to suppose that all lessons of a 
particular kind should only be given in one way, to 
discourage all independent eftorts to discover still 
better ways. The avenues of access to the under- 
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standing and sympathy of a child are many, and 
have not all been fonnd out yet. It ia possible to 
liave a very logical method and yet to give a very 
ineffective lesson. 

Some other of the plans adopted in good normal 
schools also deserve notice. There is Que,tioning 
the method of "questioning practice," pi'^to™*„er- 
whieh differs in many ways from an '■^'^*- 
ordinary criticism lesson, and yet has the same 
object in view. A lecture is given by the professor, 
and several of the students are selected on the next 
day to question the whole class upon its subject, 
each taking one portion, so as to cover the entire 
ground traversed hy the lecturer. Two or three 
other students are afterwards called on in succession 
to comment on the style and effectiveness of the 
questions, and the presiding ofiicer sums up with 
observations both on the questioners and their 
critics. 

Platform exercises also furnish a useful form of 
discipline. The authorities at one of the Massa- 
chusetts normal schools state in their programme : 

"No efforts are spared to train the pupils to 
habits of self-reliance. It is to this end that 
special importance is attached to the platform exer- 
cises. These occupy a half-hour or so every day, 
and during this period pupils volunteer, each for 
five minutes or more, to read or recite, or to talk to 
the school upon any subject which they may have 
chosen. At such a time they have constantly to 



meet the criticism and questions of teachers and 
fellow-pnpils ; and thus the exercise has been found 
to be valuable, not only in training the pupils to 
use the English lauguage with facility and force, 
and to speak with diatinctnees and accuracy, but in 
hringing them to face the sort of difficulties that 
they may be expected to meet in their profession. 
On Wednesdaj's the apprentices Iiave exclusive pos- 
session of the platform, and on each such oceaaioii 
they give to the school the results of their past 
week's experience in teaching." 

In view of the annual ceremonial at the end of 
Public deiig- the academic year, when the leading 
thcmlSBnd local authorities and the public always 
*''^'- assemble in great numbers, the students 

are encouraged to prepare original essays on sub- 
jects selected by themselves, and the best of these 
are publicly recited. Among the subjects handled 
by the students at one such ceremony at which I 
was present were : "A Few Characteristics of Ger- 
man Schools ; School Hygiene ; Riehter's Lovana ; 
the Savagery of Childhood ; Tree-Planting at the 
School; Furniture and Decoration of the School- 
room ; the School — monarchy or republic ; Locke's 
Views on Education ; the Physical Basis of Brain- 
work ; Eosmini's Ruling Principles of Method ; 
Some Disadvantages of the Inductive Method of 
Teaching; Methods of Teaching Writing; Children's 
Make-believes. " 

Considering how very small a proportion of the 



American teachers undergo this discipline, it is 
interesting to inquire what anbatitutes BnbaiitntBs tor 
exist, and by what means tlio defl- f,^|Il!"TiSca- 
ciency of normal training ia supplied, ■'^•syiwm." 
In Chicago, where the school authority gave up its 
normal school as uunecessary, what is called the 
"Cadet System" has been adopted in its stead. 
Young people who have passed through the high 
school are provisionally admitted to teach for a few 
weeks the lower classes of a primary school, without 
pay. If they show promise they are temporarily 
engaged at To cents per day, for a short time, and 
are required to attend on Saturday classes held by 
one of the assistant superintendents, who takes in 
turn the teachers of one grade after another and 
instructs them in the method applicable to it. After 
a few weeks' attendance at such a class, and after 
passing the examination, the candidate receives a 
diploma from the school superintendent, and be- 
comes recognized as one of the staff for the city 
schools. At Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan, 
the "Cadet System "has also superseded the regular 
training school for resident graduates of the high 
schools. "This plan assigns young persons desir- 
ing to fit themselves for the profession us assistants 
to principals of schools, who supervise their |)ractice 
work in the lower gi-ades of the school. The city 
superintendent recommends that these cadets be 
instructed as a, class tn the principles and methods 
of teaching and then be assigned to work them out 
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for tliGQiaelvea; and if the work of a, year fails to 
develop fiiirly good teachora, they are dropped 
altogether from tlie rolls," 

Normal olassea are often conducted by the school 
Normal supormtendent or under his authority, 

ciasaee. with a view to profeaaional improve- 

ment, and to the diacnssion and illustration of 
Bchool methods and discipline. Lectures of a 
higher and more speculative kind are given by some 
of the abler school superintendentB, and attendance 
on these is voluntary. The following ia a syllabus 
of a course of lectures on the history of education, 
and on modem educational theories, given by Mr, 
MacAlister, the city superintendent in Philadel- 
phia. It illustrates well the desire of some of the 
leading educational authorities of America to give 
a scientific character to the study of education ; 
and to find, by means of the investigation of tiie 
history and philosophy of the aubjeet, a sound and 
safe basis for practical rules. 

"1, The Rise of Modern Education. The 
decay of classical culture. Condition of society 
and education in the Middle Ages. Foundation of 
universities. Revival of learning. Invention of 
printing. Bacon and the inductive philosophy. 
Humanism and the scientific spirit. Change in 
man's relation to nature. Revolution in method of 
thinking. Influence of these changes upon educa- 
tion and schools. Humanistic education. Begin- 
ning of schools for the people. 
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"2. COMBNIDS, THE FOUNDER OF THE NeW 

Education. Sketch of hie life. His application 
of the Baconian philosophy to edueatiomil prob- 
lems. Educational writings. Panaophic scheme. 
Educational theories : 1, Methodology ; 2. System 
of school organization ; 3. Foundation of primary 
education. Influence of Comenius on the progress 
of education. 

"3, The Enolish Seformebs. The Humanistic 
movement in England. The views of Erasmus. 
The Humanistic leaders — John Colet, Sir Thomas 
More, Roger Ascham, Richard Mulcaater. Influ- 
ence of Bacon on the realistic spirit. John Mil- 
ton's theory of education. John Locke : his phil- 
osophy of mind and its relation to educational 
method; his educational theories. Locke's place 
as an educational reformer. 

" 4. EOUSSBAL', THE PREACHER OF NATURALISM 

IN EntrcATiON. Condition of society and state of 
education in his time. Hia view of human nature. 
Activity of educational thought. Emile .■ discus- 
sion of its educational doctrines ; fundamental 
principles ; subjects to he taught ; methods of 
instruction. Rousseau's influence upon educational 
theory and practice. 

" 5. Pestalozzi, the Apostle of Educational 
Reform. His life and experiments as a teacher. 
The essential principles of his method : symmetri- 
cal development of all the powers of body and 
mind ; training of sense perception ; self-activity 



of the mind ; observation ; the order and devel- 
opment of training ; acquisition and expression ; 
discipline. Pestalozzi's place in modern pedagogy. 
Hia influence upon theoretical and practical educa- 
tion. 

"6. Frobbl, the Philosopher of Child- 
hood. Fundamental principles of hia philoaopliy of 
education. His estenaion of Pestaiozzi'a method. 
His philosophy of child nature. The kindergarten. 
The gifts and occupations — their meaning and use. 
Influence of Frobel'a philosophy upon general 
education. Its relations to family life ; to element- 
ary methods of iuatruction ; to manual training; 
to discipline ; to social progress." 

A belief in the paramount importance of spe- 
Teachcra- <!i^' preparation of the teacher's office, 
inautniea. jg ygj.y gt^ong throughout all parts 
of America, and is daily beoomiug stronger and 
more general. This belief finds expression in 
many ways, notably in the existence of institutes, 
teachers' associations and conventions, and in read- 
ing circles. 

By an "Institute" is meant a sort of normal 
class, held periodically for the teachers of a dis- 
trict, and furnishing instruction in the art and 
practice of education, and an opportunity for the 
discussion of methods. Institutes are, in fact, mi- 
gratory and occasional academies, and they were 
brought into existence before any regular normal 
schools were founded. The first meeting of this 
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kind was held in TIavtforil, in Connocticnt, as far 
biwik as 1839. by Henry Barnard, wlin was the Sec- 
retary to the State Board of Education, and who 
gathered together twenty-six young teachers in the 
public Bchoola, and provided for them, during sev- 
eral weeks, a course of lectures, reviewing the 
topics usually taught in the common schools, to- 
gether with instruction in method, supplemented 
by visits of observation to the public schools of the 
city. I ought, in passing, to say how much the 
literature of education owes to Mr. Barnard, who 
has daring a long life spent himself, and, I fear, 
much of his fortune too, in efforts to reprint 
costly works and monographs on oducatiou. It 
was a great pleasure to me to see this educational 
veteran at a meeting of teachers in Rhode Island 
last autumn, and to find him still, in his honored 
old age, as keenly interested as ever in the advance- 
ment of educational science, and in the practical 
improvement of scholastic methods. The example 
lie set was imitated at first in a rather fitful and 
Iiesitating way, but afterwards more systematically. 
The earliest of these gatherings were purely volun- 
tary on the part of the teachers, and grew out of 
the endeavor to qualify themselves for their work ; 
but soon, during the first decade, several of the 
New England States began to make it an obliga- 
tion on the young teachers to attend them, and to 
place the management of them in the charge of the 
school superintendents, or other officers appointed 
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for tlie purpose. By degrees the system spread, at 
first to the Southern, and afterwards to the West- 
ern States, and the " Teachers' Institute " is now 
ft recognized factor in the educational system 
throughout the UnioD, and in the Dominion of 
Canada. The da/a for any safe general statement 
in reference to them are somewhat scattered, 
diverse, and obscure. In a few States institutes 
are not legally required to be held at all ; in some, 
institutes are incorporated into State or district 
systems, and in others into county systems. In 
some they are held nnder State authority, and in 
others under local authority. In some cases the 
cxpenseB are paid by State funds, in others by 
comity funds, in others by contributions from the 
teachers, and in others by the fees for teachers' 
licenses. In some cases the institutes are held at 
a fixed time, when the schools are closed, and in 
others they are held at any time the local authori- 
ties may choose, and when the schoola are in ses- 
sion ; in some, the schools are closed during the 
sessions of the institute, in others they remain 
open. In some the teachers are paid for attending, 
nr fined for not attending ; in others neither course 
is pursued. Some of them are held by voluntary 
or private persons, and others — now by far the 
greater number — by the oflicial superintendent of 
the district, or under his direction. The time 
devoted to them also varies materially. In many 
States provision is made for an annual session of 
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from throe to bix days, and in a few for a eesaion 
of two, or even three weeks. In other States the 
teacherfl are required to meet monthly, or once in 
two months, for two or three hours in the evening 
or on Saturday. 

But, thongh diverse in all these respects, the 
object to be attained, and the method of attaining 
it are practically uniform. They are designed, in 
the first place, and mainly, for the help of the 
large number of teachers who have not been trained 
in normal seminaries ; and, in the second place, 
for helping those who have been so trained. 
" Their aim," says the last report of the Commis- 
sioner, " is to revive the spirit and confidence of 
teachers, awaken a pride in the profession, stimu- 
late to self -improvement, and by a progressive 
course of study and instruction review the branches 
taught in the schools, and increase the practical 
requirements of the teachers." Accordingly it is 
the duty of each official school superintendent, or 
district inspector, to classify the teachers of his 
district, and to gather into their several classes 
those who take up the work of each grade, A 
young teacher, it must be observed, is, on admis- 
sion, examined and certified, with a view to her 
service in a class of a given grade. She cannot 
take charge of a higher class without a further ex- 
amination, and a higher diploma. While attached 
to a particular class, it is her duty to attend the 
lessons at the institute specially adapted to the 
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work of that particular grado, bo that in each de- 
partment the young people are receiving instruc- 
tion in method, iu so far as It ia applicable to the 
work of their own claases. Besides this, collec- 
tive instruction is given occasionally on larger 
questions relating to the general principles of 
teaching and organization. But, on the whole, 
it may be said that " institutes," in the American 
sense, while not designed in any way to supersede 
regular normal training, furnish, in many cases, a 
useful supplement to it, and in many more help, 
in an appreciable degree, to supply the lack of such 
training. 

Besides these local instituteB, which are easen- 
Tesflhen' tially normal classes, engaged in a good 
ABBociatioDB. ^QgH of merely technical work, there are 
in America other and larger organizations, of a 
wholly voluntary kind, which, thongh mainly, are 
not exclusively composed of teachers, and which 
seek to elucidate the higher and more genera! as- 
pects of education ; and to bring the teaching pro- 
fession into due relations with all the more advanced 
thought of the country, with the professors of her 
univeraities, and with the best of her writers and 
her clergy. Foremost among these was the New 
England Association of Teachers, which has subse- 
quently changed its name to the American Institute 
of Instruction. It was founded in 1830 at Boston, 
and the iirst meeting attended by 300 persona, 
chiefly from the Eastern States, was presided over 
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by the well-known Dr. Wayluud, the President of 
Brown University. In his introductory address he 
struck the keynote of the whole enterprise, and 
foreshadowed, with keen insight, the future history 
of an Association, wliich, after fifty-eight years of 
growth, ia to-day more flourishing and influential 
than ever. He said : 

"In the long train of her joyous anniversaries. 
New England has yet beheld no one more illustrious 
than this. We have assembled to-day, not to pro- 
claim how well our fathers have done, but to inquire 
how we may enable her sons to do better. 
We have come up here, to the City of the Pilgrims, 
to ask how we may render their children more 
worthy of their ancestors, and more pleasing to 
tlieir God. We meet to give to each other the 
right hand of fellowship in carrying forward this 
all-important work, and here to leave our profes- 
fiional pledge, that if the succeeding generations do 
not act worthily the guilt shall not rest npon those 
who are now the instructors of New England." 

Inthofourdaysduring which the meeting lasted, 
these were the subjects discussed : — Physical educa- 
tion ; the development of the intellectual faculties 
in connection with the teaching of geography ; the 
infant school system ; the spelling of words, and a 
rational method of teaching their meaning; lyceums 
and literary societies, and their connection with 
the scbool ; practical methods of teaching rhetoric, 
geometry and algebra; the monitorial ayatera; 
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vocal music; classical learning; arithmetic; the 
construction and furnishing of schoolrooms. Very 
early in the history of the Association it was re- 
solved that the clergy of all denominations, and 
the representatives of the press in the neighbor- 
hood in which the meeting was held, should be 
invited. Among the lecturers who spoke before 
the Association, during its early years, I find the 
names of Jacob Abbott, whose books many of na 
delighted in as children; of Noah Webster, the 
lesicographer ; of George Ticknor ; of Spurzheim, 
the German philosopher; of Calhoun, the states- 
man, who lectured on the duties of school com- 
mittees ; of Lowell Mason, who advocated the in- 
troduction of mnsic into the common school ; of 
Judge Story, on the Science of Government as a 
branch of general education ; of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, on the best mode of inspiring a correct taste 
in English literature; of Horace Mann, on the 
necessity of previous study to parents and teachers ; 
of John Philbrick, on school government ; of George 
Sumner, on the state of education in some countries 
of Europe; of Gideon Thayer, on the means of 
awakening in the minds of parents a deeper interest 
in the education of their children; of Miss Pea- 
body, on Kindergarten, the Gospel for children ; 
and of Henry Ward Beecher, on the New Profes- 
sion. From the numerous other topics treated at 
these annual meetings, I select a few characteristic 
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The atndy of the classics ; training the human 
voice; the number of hours a day to be devoted to 
instruction ; the sources of personal power ; the 
self -education of the teacher ; the legitimate influ- 
ence of schools on commerce, on agriculture, on 
manufactures, on civil polity, and on morals; the 
cultivation of a sense of honor among pnpils ; the 
right and wrong use of test-books ; the rights of 
the taught ; oral teaching ; the co-edueation of the 
sesea ; drawing not an accomplishment, but a lan- 
guage for the graphic representation of facts, and 
as a means of developing taste ; psychology in rela- 
tion to teaching. 

As I look down through the annals of this Asso- 
ciation, I am struck with two or three facta : (1) 
That it has succeeded in enlisting the cooperation 
and sympathy, not only of teachers of all ranks, 
from the primary school to the university, but 
of many of the moat prominent thinkers, pub- 
lic writers, clergy, statesmen, and lawyers in the 
States. (3) That its peripatetic character has en- 
abled it from year to year to break new ground, to 
awaken new local interest, and to exercise a sort of 
missionary influence on the improvement of educa- 
tion throughout the whole country. (3) That the 
subjects of discussion are mainly practical, and 
have a direct bearing on the improvements of school 
methods ; but that many of them are of a larger 
and more speculative kind, selected with a view to 
broaden the intellGctual horizon of the members. 
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auU to find new meeting- points between the world 
of the Bclioolroom and the world of thought and 
of iudustrial and intellectual activity ootside of the 
school. (4) That in all the topics of discussion I 
fail to find one which touches the question of the 
payment of the teacher or his pecuniary or profes- 
sional interests. 

I liad the great pleasure last year of attending 
The AmeriMn ^^^ fif tv-eighth annual gathering of this 
insttiute. thriving Association. At Newport, in 
Rhode Island, there were assembled during four 
days about a thousand members, including the 
teachers of primary and grammar schools, the pro- 
fessors in the chief colleges and universities in the 
New England States, the principal teachers and 
authorities of the normal schools, and nearly all 
the school superintendents and official inapectora ; 
besides a few public men, such as the Mayor of 
Newport, and the State Commissioner, menibera 
of School Boards and Committees, and the like. 
There were animated meetings at the beginning 
and end of each day, for lectures and addresses on 
the more general popular aspects of education, and 
tliroughout the day sectional meetings, in three or 
four groups, for papers and discussions on special 
topics. A simple and touching religious exercise 
introduced each day's proceedings, and there was 
at times hearty choral singing, which, with one or 
two excursions at the end, constituted the only dis- 
sipations of the assemblage. The subjects were of 



the same n a at ts I have alreai]y de- 

scribed, and I was ape al struck in observing 
the tern f f f d m and equality subsist- 
ing betw n h ah of all classes, and the 
public ffi a d n he administration of 

the vario S a y n 

Anotl y a a meeting at which I 

had the opportunity of being present, tso college 
was that of the College Associations of ^^la^e" "^ 
Pennsylvania, now enlarged in its scope ^'""*- 
so as to include the Colleges and Universities of 
the Middle States and Maryland. It was held in 
the magnificent UniTersity boildings in Philadel- 
phia, and after an address of welcome from the 
Provost of the University, proceeded to discuss 
seriously, during two or three days, a number of 
topics especially concerned with higher education : 
For -example, the Place of History in a College 
Course; the Influence of Endowments on Education; 
the German University of To-day ; Post-graduate 
Courses ; Pedagogics as a Part of a College Curric- 
ulum, and the Education of Women in Colleges ; 
the Proper Kequirements for Admission to a College 
Course. The treatment of the satopics was serious, 
and both scientific and practical ; there was full 
recognition of great principles, and yet an anxious 
attempt to see those principles in the light of tlie 
actual problems of a professor's life. 

An equally significant experience awaited ns 
when we croBsed the northern boundary of the 
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State of Maine, and found OTireelves in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. At St. Johu, New 
tionofihe Brunswielt, waa held last Julv a con- 

MBritlmt Pro- . , , , - 

vincM of Can- vention of all the teachers of the man- 
time provinces of Kew Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward's Island. Here, again, 
the gathering comprehended teachers of all ranks, 
from the primary teacher to the university princi- 
pal and professor, the State superintendents, all 
the inspectors of schools, and a number of public 
men. Sir William Dawson came from Montreal, 
and the Governor of New Brunswick, the Premiers 
of the three provinces, and one of the Ministers of 
the Dominion also took part in the proceedings. 
There were some twelve hundred persona at the 
opening and closing meetings. But the sectional 
discussions throughout the day were largely at- 
tended, and were concerned with many important 
points of detail, which were earnestly debated. 
There was a special section devoted to the investi- 
gation of infant teaching and discipline, and at 
this meeting some papers, read by female teachers 
of experience, were of unusual merit and suggest- 
iveness. Another section devoted itself to the con- 
sideration of the work of normal schools ; another 
to questions relating to the teaching of different 
brandies of natural science : another to the right 
ornamentation, furnishing, and equipment of the 
common school, and to the right use of its play- 
grounds and accessories ; and auuther to the con- 
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sideratioTi of modes of inspecting and examining 
school organization and work. It waa impossible 
not to observe here, in Canada, as well as in the 
States, how much of Btimnlua and encouragement 
teachers, especially the younger members of the 
profession, derived from these gatherings ; how 
many new and germinating ideas were dissemi- 
nated, how many valuable friendships were formed, 
and to how large an extent pnblic opinion, both 
within and without the profession, waa helped, 
strengthened, and ennobled. The free interchange 
of thought and experience between the teachers 
and the officials who are charged with the super- 
vision and administration of schools, stnick me as 
especially valuable, and has evidently done much 
to promote that cordial cooperation of teachers 
and inspectors in the discharge of a great public 
duty, which is so noticeable both in the Union and 
in Canada. All through the Dominion of Canada, 
as well as through the States of the Union, scores 
of such local meetings are to be found seriously at 
work during the first, second, and third weeks of 
the summer holiday ; and I was very deeply im- 
pressed to see such eager and enthusiastic com- 
panies of hard-worked teachers, who, after a long 
session, and in the hot weather of July, voluntarily 
dedicated the first few days of their well-earned 
vacation to self-im prove me nt and to professional 
fellowahip. It must be owned that the American 
haa a genius for organizing conventions, and that 
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all sections of the community find greater delight 
in attending them than we of the old world are 
wont to experience. The popularity of auch con- 
ventions seems to inereiise year by year. There is 
now, besides the various local gatherings in States, 
and in groups of States, a National Educational 
Association, which organizes every year a collective 
meeting on a huge scale, at some great centre, one 
year at Chicago, another at Boston, another at 
St. Louis, and last year at San Francisco. Some 
thousands of teachers spent three, four, or five 
days in travelling across the continent from differ- 
ent parts, in order to attend the grand congress, 
which lasted from the 17th to the 38th of July. 
The programme is very elaborate including pro- 
vision for receptions, sections, departments, sub- 
committees, concerts, public harangues and excur- 
aious. Such great gatherings are suited to the soil, 
and fit in better witii the habits and social arrange- 
ments of America than with those of England, 
But I think they grow out of a genuine zeal for 
the improvement of education, and out of a repub- 
lican sentiment that every man who has got any- 
thing good to say, or has made a useful invention or 
discovery, is hound to communicate it to his fellow- 
teachers, and to invite their criticisms upon it. 

I have elsewhere • described the curious, but 
very characteristic American institution known 

• 111 the Mneleenlh Century for October, 1888. 
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as the Ghautaaqua Summer Assembiy. In the 
remote north-weat comer of the great 
State of New York, a clearance haa 
been made in the " forest priniteval," and near the 
shore of a little lake. Here, during July and 
August, may be seen an encampment of from eight 
to ten thousand persons, living in tents or wooden 
cottages, and forming themselves daily into classes, 
reading parties, working in laboratories, studying 
in small companies in a library, or listening to lect- 
ures. They have a number of separate rooms for 
different kinds of study or manual work, a gym- 
nasium, and a vast amphitheatre rudely fashioned 
on the curved slope of a hill, with a roof, and one 
wall on the aide on which there ia an organ and a 
platform, but otherwise open to the air and the 
woods. It ia one of tho most memorable and affect- 
ing of my American experiences to have addressed 
6,000 people in this sheltered place, to have heard 
their voices as they uplifted a psalm, while the 
ancient trees waved and ruatled all round them in 
the summer twilight, and to have witnesaed the 
hearty enthnaiaam wherewith the whole of this 
large company, comprising peraons of all agea, 
shared the simple recreations of the place, and yet 
seemed all bent on efforts after self-improvement. 
Thia aasembly ia the parent of many similar local 
assemblies, anil the headquarters of a vast organ- 
ization, extending through the whole length and 
breadth of the Uuion, and of the Canadian Domiu- 
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ion, and known aa the Chautauqua Reading Circle. 
Its members, upwards of 100,000 in number, are 
scattered all over the American Continent, and 
tbeir one tie of association is that they all pledge 
themselves to read every year a certain set of four 
or five books, to write papers in form of resume, 
criticiam, or account of what they have read, and 
when opportunity offers, to meet from time to 
time, to read the books together, to discuss their 
contents, and, if possible, to obtain from some 
competent professor or schoolmaster an occasional 
lecture in the elucidation of the prescribed book. 
It has been a remarkably successful enterpriae, has 
developed among many persona who have had few 
opportunities of early study, a sense of intellect- 
ual fellowship with other aelf-taught and striving 
students, and has exercised a far-reaching influence 
on the mental life and thought of the American 
people. The whole movement began eighteen 
years ago in the form of a voluntary association of 
teachers chiefly connected with Sunday- schools, 
who met together for the study of the Bible, and 
for mutual conference about the beat mode of giv- 
ing religious instruction. Very soon it was found 
that masters and mistresses employed in the pri- 
mary schools and grammar schools of the States 
wished to associate themselves with the Assembly ; 
and the Teachers' Retreat waa organized, partly for 
summer rest and congenial fellowship, but mainly 
for the systematic reading of the best educational 
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literature, and for the discussion of the methods 
and proceBses of education. So, during the two 
months of the Assembly, about two weeks are an- 
nually appropriated to the members of the teaching 
profession, and year by year the number of such 
persons to be found at Chautauqua increases. Out 
of this experiment grew in time a Teachers' Heading 
Union, for the benefit of those who were too widely 
scattered to give personal attendance at the meet- 
ing. This department of the whole work of the 
institution is separately organized. 

It suggests the names of suitable books, facili- 
iates the circulation of them among the members, 
provides three regular and several advanced courses 
of professional reading ; the book-work being sup- 
plemented hy written correspondence, and records 
of ejperienee, and by special counsels forwarded 
by the professors to the members. For the annual 
fee of one dollar, each member is entitled to re- 
ceive during the year seven such communications 
in answer to questions, or in explanation of diffi- 
culties. 

This example has been extensively followed. 
The "Teachers' Reading Circle" is now 
recognized everywhere as the most val- 
uable agency for the improvement of the rural 
schools, and as a humble, but not ineffective, 
substitute for normal training. The report of 
the Commissioner of Education says that, in the 
case of country teachers, " Wliatever knowledge 
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they obtain of the theory of teaching, aud what- 
ever promptings they receiye to enter on the 
study of mind, and to learu something of the 
laws of its growth, may be set down largely to the 
credit of the reading circle," President Allyn, of 
Illinois, Bays, " Tlie work of the teachers' reading 
oirelea is in the direction of healthful mental and 
moral progrosB. No one can read a good book 
without profit, and when such a book is in the line 
of one's life-work, it is both inspiration and motive 
power." As these views have prevailed, the system 
has, during the last seven or eight years, been 
largely extended. Ohio aud Wisconsin were amou|^ 
the earliest States to form State Teachers' Reading 
Circles, Indiana soon followed, and at present more 
than twenty States have formally adopted the plan. 
It is estimated that at least 75,000 teachers in the 
United States are reading, methodically and sys- 
tematically, works bearing upon professional and 
general culture. 

I abridge from the last report presented to Con- 
gress by the Commissioner of Education the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the formation and 
work of these associations : — 

" The objects of the State Teachers' Beading 
Circles are substantially the same, namely, the im- 
provement of the members in literary, scientific, 
and professional knowledge, and the promotion of 
habits of self-culture. This end is sought by pre- 
scribing a certain course of study, securing books 
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at reduced rates, preparing lists of the beat educa- 
tional publications, by offering advice and direction 
as to the methods of reading and study, by exam- 
inations of the work done, and by certificates of 
proficiency. 

" The act of organizing the State Circle bus 
generally been accomplished at the annual aasenibly 
of tlie State Teachers' Associations, and the work 
is usually carried on under the control of this asso- 
ciation. Directors, boards of management, etc., 
are chosen, who map out the course and direct the 
work of the circle. County and local circles are 
also formed, subsidiary to the general or State 
circle, and even individual members may pursue 
the course alone. 

"The conditions of membership are liberal, any 
teacher or other person being received who prom- 
ises to pursue the prescribed course of study, and 
pays the small fee — usually 25 cents, or 50 cents 
annually. Meetings of local circles for conference, 
discussion, and review are held once a week in 
Bome States, and bi-weekly in others. The course 
of study is usually outlined and published in the 
educational journals, and in the county papers. 

"In the preparation of theeo outlines, a depart- 
ment of study is under the special supervision of 
some member of the State Board. The object of 
this stndy is twofold, namely, professional and 
general culture. As for the prominence given to 
one or the other of these subjects, that is deter- 
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mined by the actual needs of the teachers. The 
fourth year's reading (1886-87) for the Ohio 
Teachers' Heading Circle is given herewith, to in- 
dicate the general scope of such studies. 

"I- Psychology. — 'Sully's Teachers' Handbook 
of Psychology.' 

"II. Literature. — ' Hamlet,' and 'As You Like 
It.' Selections from Wordsworth, 

"III. Hixtory. — Barnes' 'Brief General History 
of the World,' or Thalheimer's ' Geuerttl History.' 

"IV, Political Economy. — Gregory's 'Political 
Economy,' or Chapin's 'First Principles of Politi- 
cal Eeouomy,' with at least one educational period- 

"lu a majority of the States provision is made 
for stated eiaminatious of the work performed, and 
certificates are awarded with diplomas upon com- 
pletion of the course. 

"The Union Reading Circle, a paper published 
in the interest of this work, reports (June, 1887) 
three new societies in Georgia, two in Kentucky, 
five in Iowa, and twelve others in as many different 
States. Memorial days are now the fashion; the 
jioets Bryant, Longfellow, and Tennyson, with 
Dickens and other literary men, receiving their 
share of honor in various places. The Agassiz 
Society of Philadelphia promises to make the 
Hummer vacation an opportunity for scientific re- 
search and study, and each one will contribute 
towards the coniiuou museum. The Ceaenius, a 
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new circle of Cleveland, makes Hebrew a specialty, 
as the Xeiiophon Society carries on the systematic 
study of Greek. The CartiB Society of Buffalo, N. 
Y., studies politics, and discusses all questions of 
reform. The Tulane Home Study and Reading 
Society ia organized, with headquarters at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. 

" Besides the State associations, others claiming 
a national character have been organized. In 1885 
the Teachers' National Reading Circle was legally 
incorporated under the laws of New York. Prof. 
\V. H. Payne, of Michigan, was chosen President, 
supported by 18 directors, constituting the olBcial 
board. This organization provides 18 courses of 
reading, 6 being professional, 3 in general culture, 
and 9 non-professional. In the first, 27 books are 
recommended. Each course includes 3 groups of 
studies, 3 books in each group, and any course (3 
books for the year) may he taken by the reader. 
Diplomas will be granted to the members who pass 
the three different examinations in some one pre- 
scribed course, and who prepare an accepted thesis 
on some educational topic connected with the read- 
ing. . , , One or two of the educational de- 
partments of Canada prescribe a course of reading 
for teachers, purely voluntary, and hence followed 
by no examinations. The department provides, 
however, that 'should the teachers of any inspec- 
torial division agree to rend the course with this 
end in view, and should the county board of ex- 
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aminera make adequate provision for such exami- 
nation, the department would recognize, by special 
certificate, this additional element of professional 
culture. ' " 

It will be observed that all the organizations 
I have described — local institutes, general con- 
ventions, reading circles, teachers' retreats — set 
before them two objects, and two objects only, 
self- improvement, and the improvement of edu- 
cation. There ia a remarkable absence iu Amer- 
ica of discussions on what may be called the 
politics of education, or on the means of obtain- 
ing professional influence outside the profes- 
sion itself. And it is to this singleness of pur- 
pose, to the essentially practical aim of the great 
gatherings of teachers, that one may fairly attrib- 
ute the interest which is universally shown in 
them, the warm and respectful welcome which 
they receive from parents and local autljorities afi 
they itinerate from town to town, the large share 
of importance assigned to the meetings in the 
local press, and the extent to which the influence 
of the teaching body has steadily been enlarged 
during tlie last (50 years. Public opinion, after all, 
evinces a true instinct when it shows — as it always 
does — a certain distrust of trading and profes- 
sional associations, obviously designed to keep 
up the scale of remuneration, to assert corporate 
rights and privileges, or otherwise to protect class 
interests. It has a suspicion that these interests 
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are not iiBCesaarily or always identical with the 
larger interests of the community. But it recog- 
nizes and rightly recognizes the national impor- 
tance of any efforts by which teachers as a body 
seek to understand and to do their work better ; 
and to keep themselves in duo rapport with the 
communities whose needs they seek to supply. 

All through the States there is a mnch greater 
demand for educational literature than in England ; 
and even the more philosophical treatises on edu- 
cation, such as those of Herbert Spencer, Alex- 
ander Bain, and Professor Sully, are eagerly and 
largely read. I cannot help thinking that the 
strong professional feeling whicli seems to incor- 
porate all classes of teachers, and to make them 
and the public officials conscious of a common 
interest in educational progress, is one of the most 
encouraging and hopeful signs of the times. 

It would be beyond the special purpose of these 
notes, which concern themselves mainly 
with such observations as may possibly 
prove suggestive to the teachers in our own training 
colleges and elementary schools, to do more than 
barely mention any facts relating to higher schools 
and colleges. But many institutions recently built 
and endowed by private munificence poasess a splen- 
dor and completeness of equipment rarely seen on 
this side of the Atlantic. New universities and 
colleges are being created yearly. The three great 
ooUeges for women — Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryu 
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galleries, and every modern appliance for effec- 
tive teaching, and are aurronnded by extensive 
and beautiful grounds. There were ennmerated 
in the last official returns of the 38 States of the 
Union no less than 491 distinct institutions for 
higher education, of which 283 were univeraitieH, 
coliegea, and higher schools, 75 were colleges for 
women, and 133 were professional schools, chiefly 
theological or medical, but unconnected with uni- 
versitieB. Every one of these 431 institutiona 
possesses the right to confer degrees. This right 
is in each case granted in a charter by the Governor 
and legislature of the State in which the college is 
eituttted, and is very easily obtained by almost any 
superior school of fair repute. The degrees are 
conferred by the professors and teachers without 
external examination or criticism. There is no 
common standard of qualification; nearly every 
student who passes with fair credit through the three 
orfour required years "graduates" as a matter of 
course. The conception of a " University " as an 
organization apart from a college and entitled to 
apply a uniform and impartial test to students who 
have been taught under different conditions, does 
not exist in America. The difference in the condi- 
tions which govern universities and academic organ- 
ization in general in England and in America will 
be best understood by considering that in all there 
are only five public bodies iu England and Wales, 
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four in Scotland, and three in Ireland, which are 
empowpred by charter from the Crown to confer 
academical degrees. In Oxford or Cambridge 
the uiiiverBity exists, in a certain sense, indepen- 
dently of the several colleges associated with it, 
subjects all the students to the same examination, 
and confers degrees that have a recognized meaning 
and value. The University of Londpn receives 
from all parts of the Kingdom studonts of all 
classes, whether taught in colleges or not, and 
after a series of examinations, gives the titles of 
Bachelor, Master or Doctor, in the several faculties 
of art, science, medicine, laws and literature. The 
degree has in every case a fixed and well-known 
connotation. No purely professional corporation, 
e. g., a medical school, is empowered to give the 
title of Doctor. Hence, M.D. in England is s 
title conferred by a university alone, and always 

. signifies that besides professional qualification, the 
holder has received a libera! education. The uni- 
versitiea of the United Kingdom have of late 

' added to their special academic work the impor- 
tant function of testing and certifying the results of 
instruction in the secondary and high schools in all 
parts of the country. By means of local examina- 
tions, a standard of requirement has been set up 
for junior and senior candidates of 15 to 18 
years of age, and thousands of pnpils in the higher 
schools who are not destined for the universities 
are annnally certified to have reached this standard. 
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But thei'o is nothing analogone to this in the 
United States, and there are therefore no data for 
a comparison of the value of degrees in that 
country and in our own. Here, at least, the puhlic 
know well what a univcrBity degree or certificate 
means, because it is granted by an independent 
and detached body. lu America each separate 
institution which has the power to grant distinctions 
may have its own scheme of study, and lay down 
its own conditions of graduation, and the public 
have no means of knowing whether those condi- 
tions are leniently or stringently enforced. As with 
the public schools, so also with colleges and univer- 
sities, the educational authority ia in every case 
entirely isolated and local, and no means exist for 
comparing the achievements of one such body with 
those of another, or with any common standard of 
efficiency. Parents and the public are therefore 
compelled to accept the account of its work which 
each institution gives of itself. They are unable 
to cheek that account by reference to any external 
and responsible authority or by any recognized test 
of acquirement. The consequence is that degrees, 
as such, unless obtained at one of the seven or 
eight universities of the highest rank, as Harvard, 
Yale, or at Baltimore, are of no value in the States 
and mean very little. It is manifest that the 
American system helps to promote the general 
diffusion of knowledge among those who have 
passed the school age ; but it is equally manifest 
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that it helps to dignify with academic titles the 
kind of work which in Europe would he done in 
gymnasia, in lyc4es,or in grammar schools, and that 
it somewhat discourages the attainment of a high 
standard of scholarship. 

The one great safeguard, however, for the con- 
tinued and rapid improvemont of edu- 
cation in America is the universal 
interest shown in it by the community. There is 
no matter of public concern more keenly and 
frequently debated. Any complaint of negligence 
or inefficiency in connection with the schools 
rouses the indignation of parents and excites gen- 
eral discussion. There is everywhere manifest an 
eager, almost a restless, desire to effect improve- 
ments and to try new experiments. The immense 
commercial prosperity of America, no doubt, causes 
m.any persons there, as elsewhere, to take a merely 
materia] view of the purposes and uses of educa- 
tion. But there is no lack of loftier and more 
generous ideala For example, I know no wiser or j 
more felicitous description of the true aim of t 
school than is contained in the words of President 
Adams of Cornell University, when he says, " The 
main object of education is not merely the acqui- 
sition of information ; it is not even the develop- 
ment of the faculties ; it is, or ought to be, the 
awakening of certain desires that will serve to the 
pupil as a sort of perpetual inspiration through 
life." This is, I believe, an ideal vividly present 
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to the minds of many of the leading men and 
women of America, and one which is every day 
likely to be more nearly realized. 

To any observer who is interested in the social 
and intellectual iirogress of the race, and who 
cares to understand the forces which are shaping 
the character and fortunes of the coming genera- 
tions, a visit to America is an exhilarating experi- 
ence. The atmosphere, both moral and physical, 
is eminently stimulating. The signs of energy 
and enterprise, of hopefulness and boundless prom- 
ise, meet the eye in every direction. " Every 
American," said to me one of the leading clergy- 
men in Boston, "every American is an optimist." 
He cannot help being so. He has at his command 
vast and undeveloped material resources. He is 
conscious, in himself and in his countrymen, of 
ambition and enthusiasm, of the ability to sur- 
mount diiEculties, and of yet unused intellectual 
strength. His golden age lies in the future, not in 
tlie past. He does not indulge in the English- 
man's habit of self -depreciation. He never falls 
into the mood in which his English cousin is often 
fain to disparage the institutions of his own coun- 
try, and to assume that educational or other work 
is better done by foreigners than by himself. He 
believes that Englishmen are only half sincere 
when they use such language. But if he is some- 
times boastful, it is because he feels secure in the 
coavictioQ that he can justify lits boasts. He is 
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aware of many of the defects in his own educa- 
tional system, especially its frequent lack of thor- 
oughness, and he is very sensible of the need for 
amendment. But he is not disheartened, for in 
the first place he believes that he is fully able to 
effect improvement, and in the second place he 
means to do it. 
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Tho KeliEioiis Ordem— The Monk— The PriarEss— The Friar— 

The Sumpuunr— The Purdonet-Tbe Pnrson. 
Section XV.-PRorKSaiaRAi. Men. 

The 8eraeant-Kt-Low— Ths MmicipLe— The Dottiir of Physic- 

The Alchimlat-The Clerk of Uientord. 



Secllon VI.— Tb*dk and Com 

The Merchant— The Shi 

Cook's Tale of the Prsntic 

The T&lea. The ] 



KRCE (Continncdl. 

iman — The Haberdasher, 

-The Cook— The Wife of 




■The Pri press's 

I'aje— u'oe ascood nun's Taie — The 

Manciple's Tale— The Doctor's Tale. 

SelBctlonB from the Other Tales. TbeMUler'sTale— TbeReeve's 

"■ ■ -Tbi; Merchant'a Taio— The Siiipman's Tale. 



NEW FUBUCATIOSS. 3 

CHADOER. The Prologue, The Knightes Tale, The 

Moune Preestes Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. 

Edited by the Rev. UicuAJiD Mohrib, LL.D. A new 

edition with CollBtiouH Bud additional Motes by the 

Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Lilt.D. Iflmo, 6L> cents. 

Prof, E. E. Hale. Jr..or Cora eJ I. writes : "It issneat Improvcmtut 

ovci the arlflDal edition, nhicli was in man; ways the beat book fir a 

iildse beglDnlne the gtady al Chancer. The revieed text ie. ot CQune, ur 

the greaieec value, and IhecorrectlODR BndBddltlonubT ProT. Bke&t ue, 

OHAUOBR. The Tale of the Man of Lawe. The Par- 
doDeres Tale, The Second NomieH Tale, The Chacouns 
Yemannes Tale, from The Canterbmy Taliw. Edited 
by the Eev. WALTER W. Skbat, Litt.D., LL.D. 
New Edition, revised. IBmo, $1.10. 

OHAUOER. The PrioresaeB Tale, Bire Thopas, 'I'lie 
Moakc« Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The Squierea Tale, 
from the Canterbury Talea, Edited by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. Foonh Edition, reviBed. 
lamo, «1.10. 
" IE wnnld be bsrdi? ponelblo to flDd snf nieces cil 

Hlectiana /ram ChBocer."— Professor H. Moblei. 



JEDta Ibau ItacH 



The Legend of Good Women. Edited by 
the Rev, Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 13mo, |1.50. 

■' IE U ool]) a few months oince Pmf. Skcat nublifhed whot fs nully 
thaoD];«zlBtlnx crIticaJ edlilon of Chancer's ' Mhiot Poems.' Ue Iub 
now peifonaeil the like Mrviie for the work which, neit to the 'Cen- 
lerbm? Tales.' is the latest and ripest frulCot the poet's eenlns. Often 
v.tha 'Legend ot Qood Wgmea' hss been printed, it has never been 
adlled TUtirnaw. . . . Pmf. Skeat's editions of the 'Minor Poems ' 



. Pmf. Skea 
id critical edition of Chaucer's poet^."— London AUienauta. 



and the ' Leeend ' form together a coDHidemble Inetaltnent of the lo 
-*"*—■ *MOQ of Cfiaoc ' - -- 



OHAUOBR. The Minor Poems. Edited by the Rev. 

Waltbm W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., Edin. : M.A., 

OiOD. ISmo, $2.60. 

" Profefsor Skeat has bronght to bear npon the eincldatlon of the 

text all the zreat leDrnlOE be but accnmnlaled In Ihe preparatloD of the 

varloiiB wor1:s with which his name ii now bo bononbly connecieH , 

We have little hesllatton In saylnK that there Is on Blndent of Chancer 

living lo whom this volame will not he an absolnte necessity." 

— Tft( EttKingHiei. 

"It contains a score of minor poems, which the editor, iifler skilled 

and diligent In veail|:allon, holds tnbc genuine. Onrdebt toPnifesHir 

SkeU for giying os these popms in so accessible a form, and etlU more 

.In so pnre I leit, «Diiot eMily beavoteB0m««4."— UUtitm 'NotW,. 



MACMILLAN A (XfS 



LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. 

With Notes Philological and Explanatory, 



Introduction on the Teaching of Engrlish. 



J. W. HALES. M.A. 

I6mo. %\M. 



CONTESTS. 



Preface.- 

Bpbn a EH . — ProtTittI ami on . 

MlLTOW. — Hjmn on tbe Nativity — L'Allegro — II Penaeroso 

— Lyeidaa. 
Dridkn.— MacFlecknoe— A Song for St. Cecilia's Day— 

Alesander'a Fenat ; or, the Power of Music. 
Pope. — Rape of tlie Loci!. 

JOHNBOS.— London— The Vanity of HuDian Wlahes. 
Collins. — The PassioiiH. 

Gbay.— Elegy— The Progress of Poesy- The Bard. 
GoLDSMTTB. — TTie Traveller — The Deserted Village. 
BuMNB.— The Cotter's Saturday Night- The TwaDoge, 
CowPER. — HeroJEm — On the Receipt of my Mother's 

Picture out of Norfolk, 
Scott. — Cadyow Castle. 
Wordsworth. — Ode : Imitations of Immortality from 

Recoil eel Ions of Early Childhood — Laodamia. 
Byron. — The Prisoner of Chillon. 
Kkatb.— The Eve of St. Agnes. 
Shelley — Adonai s . 



OOLDSHITH. — The Traveller and the Deserted Village, 
With Notes Philological and Eiplsnatory. 
By J. W. Hales. M.A. 16mo. Stiff coven. 



^-EW PUBt-ICATTO-yS. 



THE ENGLISH POETS 
SELECTIONS. 

WITH CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS 

BT TAB IOCS WRITERS, 

AND A GENERAL INTRODL'CTION 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 



THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 

lu Four Volumes. 12mn. 
Cabiaet Edition. Four Volumes in lioi, $5.00. 
Student's Edition. Each volumeBoIll separately, $1.00. 
Vol. 1. — Clianc*r to Donne. 
Vol. n.~Beil Jonaon to Drydeii. 
Vol. III.— Addison to Blake. 
Vol. IV.— WordawortL to Roaselti. 
"All lovers of poetrr, *11 PtDdcnU or Illenturo, all readers will wik 
comalhetolomeBOf -ThBEnillshPnelB,' . . . Mr. Matthew Arnold 
haa written a moat deUghtriir iutroduutlon, [all of vlee Ihoaebi anil 
poetic senalhlllly. . . . Vrjry fewbot' - ■- = ,.. ...-.-t .- 



I Kpace and for eo II 
m vnlomee oC an; k 



money." -PftlLft^Aio 

"AltogetberitwoiildbedifflcDlt toEelect t 
belter worth owning and si ndylng tban (beee. ^amtan. 

"Tbeae foar Tolnniea oughL to be ptiecd In every llbrnry, lUid, 
powible, in the hands of every student of Kngliih." "' — ■■ 

"The heat c'lllecllon ayer made. ... A nobl 



nobler library i 



et with can rIto them 



'^^iBb 



lllerBtnre."-J(r. T. Eneainp Maii. 

avlewaf the large and rlchbiher 

poetry of ihelr country.*' — J. C. Shairf, In Academy^ 

"I know of nothing more excel Iftnt or mnre Indlnpeneahle Ihau fuch 
a work, not only to the elDdenl or 11 tenture. but lo Ib« Eeneml readvr. 

unlnuo." -Prof. AiiTa%a H. Ddsdob, Normal College, New Vork Cllj. 
"Tbe elncere lovera of English (joBtry.ln lin Bocceajive tUges of 

ocieroi Its cooceota, and tbe wise and pregnant body of criticism l>3' 

the otii^nal poemg. Nothing or tbe kind has ever befure been ai- 
lempledonlhescaleor Iho preHDt work, which 1b Intended Ma repre- 
WiiMilveaiTttan)oi[yorthewl5e<leldoISDEU>bpoe<ri.'--H.r.TrVNM. 



XACMII,LAIf * GO'S 



A HISTORY 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 

(leao-iTSO) 
EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. 

Cl>rk Lcctnwr i» i^gUBli Litoratnro h[ Trinity CpLeRe. 
Camb.-idge. 

13mo. Cabinet Edition, $1.75; Btudent'B Edition, $1,00. 



-try. 



Poetry after the Bes to ration. 
DrHuut after the KeB-toration. 
Prose after the Bestoration. 

Swift and the Deists. 

Defoe and the Easayists. 

The Dawn of Naturalism in 1 

The Novelista. 

Johnson and the Philosophers. 

The Poets of the Decadence. 

The Prose of the Decadence, 

Conclusion — Bi bl iography— Index. 
"ThoplBii of the booklBeicellenl. The central flpirep, iroonfl which 
the lesser writers Hre groaped, are well chosen and well imted. Thn 
miitoBl reUtiona at ihn wrtteta ate clesrly poinled out, nod a due pni- 
portJon le preserved In tbc ipaCG: allotted to each. The tone Is moder- 
Bte.and [he jodRraent* free /rom eligaeration ; whilplheconDBCtednesn 
of the book le Hell ptesened thronghont."— 7^ EHucalUmiit Ttoui. 
" Mr. Gosse'a book ti one (or the student bocaoee ii( ils (nJlnesB. its 
IrustwunhiDecs, and lU tbonmgh soundnese of crilidsmt ; end one 



DDk, m 



— OewiULu CBiwroRU, in London Aetui 

'it volnme onghl tn be the llnaUiid Btuidard"wDr™Dn'hU cb' 
—T>it lAieiary fPortd. 



"it 



A HISTORY 

ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
12mo,0abiiiet Edition, $1.75. Student'sEditioa, $1.00. 



CONTEXTS: 



From TotteVa Miscellany to SpeoHer. 

Early Klizabethan Prose. 

The First Dramatic Period. 

" The Faerie Qaeene " and its Group. 

The Second Dramatic Period — Shakespeare. 

I>ater Eliiutbethan and Jacobean Prose. 

The Third Dramatic Period. 

The School of Spenser and the Tribe of Ben. 

MUton, Taylor, Clarendon, Browne, Hobhes, 

Caroline Poetry. 

The Fourth Dramatic Period. 

Minor Caroline Prose, 

"Mr. Sainti 

Mmprehenslvt. , ,, 

aierary UMorj when 'all Ihe maeeB edll w.., — , — 

_ and rich iii^octii of tbe leemlne 
It be^ns wtth Toltel's Uiscellany 

. ... , !fl wfih the Eeetoratton."— M. B, 

AiiDSB»oN,in TTuBial. 

'■Mr. SaJntBburj's ttek was s partloaliirlv difflcnU one. To bave 
written an extended acconnl of Klil!l.beThBD llteratDTB woald have b«en 
macb easier, fnr thuabQDdanceot material is an Incentive lo large treut- 
ment In ench a case. Bat to conden« in one smaU TOlnme the osMUce 
■nd Blet ot the most Imponant proline and ImureEHve llterarv period in 
Englliih history, it not in all hfstorr. calls for tbe exercise not only of 
rare dlHCrlminatino. bnt slao of a rare faculty of rapoFUIon. . . . 
Ttegardlng Mr. Salntsbarj^s work as a whole, we know not where elfi« 
to ind ail compact, y«t comprebenelTc, to JndiclDiiH, weighty, anii well 



itiqoe of Elizabeth! 



ibed by fnsisht, deltcacy, t 



which descrvea to be styled admirable,"— .V<u Fark Triiunt. 



A SHAZESFEASIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
iJlustrate aoms of the Differencea between Elizabethao 
and MwJeni Englisli. For the use of schools. By E. 
A. Abbott, D.D.. Head Master of the Citj of London 
School. 16mo, |1.50. 

bnt sa' tending to"fiim ill arize tlio nadir with Ellzabalban Englfeb iD 
general ." —A /Aenautn, 

EliEMENTART IJESSOHS IN HISTORIOAZ. ENO- 

USH QRAMMAR. ContalDinK Accidence tmd 

Word -formation. New Edition. 18mo, 70 cents. 

" or Dr. Harris's qualiflcnl.ioa for the pi«paraciun of sDch a oinnnal 

of inetrocllon, there is no need to say a word ; there 19 prohshlj nut 

minnle aconaiBtance with the olftorlcal develDpnientof our language. 

.... Dr. Uorris. in this ' Historical Grammar,' has glyen ne wbal 

mnet be the accepted ctus-book on this euhject."— iffw Tort nmu. 

TBH PHmOLOaT OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
By John Earlb, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saion In 
the University of Oxford, Fourth Edition, revised 
throaghovit and rewritten in part. Vlarendon Prets 
Series. 16mo, i;1.7S. 
"Every page attests Mr. Earle'e thorongh knowledge of English in 

all Up BiageB, and of thd living Tenionlc lanEHSgea,"— ..feodimr- 

ON THE STUDY OP WORDS. By Richard Chkbb- 
vix Trench, D.D., Archbishop. Twentieth Edition, 
revised by the Bev. A. L. Mathbw. i6ino, ^11. 00. 

AN ANGZ.O-SAZON PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Hbhbi Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Clnrendoa Press Series. IGmo, 60 cents. 
"The whole of the Grammac ia admirably and very carefully tnm- 

piied. . . . The Qloseary contntna a large nnmber of wcrds, and 

The hook as IC ataiids is marveloiiBly compreswia, and has been pur- 
posely broQght within such a compass as allows It to be sold Bi a very 
moderate price."— FrofeBsor Skeat, in H* Acadetnt. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse, 
with Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
By Hrnry Sweet, M.A. Sisth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. ClareMon Press Beriet. 16mo, ^2.10. 
■■The GrHmmaCical intiodnctioa will help ffndents to mastw the 
dlfflcallies even of Beswuir: and a coiirpe throniih the Reader, wtlh 
the helpof the Glnssary, will set elDdenUfat un the way of belHg Anglo- 
Saions."— ft'ofas ai:d Qvtriti. 

A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. Archaic and 
Dialectal. By Helnrt Sweet, M.A, Clarendon Prem 
Berim. 16mo, $1.10. 



Mitnniilian & Co., Pablistiers, US Fourth Ave., Hew Tort 



STANDARD BOOKS 



ON THE STUDY 



OF THE 



GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 



(jorreapondence from professors and teachers of the Clasaical 
Languages, rega/rding specimen copies and terms for introducMony 
respectfuUy invUed, Send address for Catalogue to 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 

112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 



THE ATTIC THEATRE. 



A. E. HAIGH, M.A., 



Witli Faostmilea and niuBtratioiu. 
8vo, $3.00. 

contests: 
Dramatic Contebtb at Athkbb — The Production of 
A Plav — The Theatre — The Scbinbrt — The Actors 
—The Chortib — The Acdienck. 

"My pnrpoBe iu this book hae been tu write a liJatoiy of the A 

_lrani» from Iho ■'■—■-'—> — J ■- ■'- " ■-■ -■ -■ 

The subject ia oi 
liist half centur} 

CBVStlOBB in tht . . , __ .__ ,_, 

BCCBBBlon of fnsb mntcrjal?, [t Is dow mare than llftT yeais Ffnce any 
HOilc baa appeared in Engll»b in which this particnlHr department of 
Greek dnnutlc blatorj has been treated in a comprehensive manner. 
Ttis neglect is all the more remarkable, aa the rnbject is nndentabty of 



„ , .. in the rirst placi 

stand and appreciate the iiecnliar quallttea of the eilsdne Greek playa 
withoDtacqafring eome knoivledga of the clrcsmstanccB under which 
the? were produced, and the llmlialioni within which the ancient dra- 
matlcpoets had lo work. In ibe second place, the Attic drama wan 
easeotially a public inetitutloc, and fornied one of tbe most cnnspicnoua 
onallire; IhevariousdetallecannecUidnlllirtsman- 

...„ . ._.. — .,„_ .. jj Q, (hg cnriona ligtaia 

and tastes of the old 
work baa bBen undBrtaken."— Jl^n thi frifOBe. 

"A book more thorough and more trastwortbT can seldom have been 
issued by the ClarcndDn Prese. It Is unlike); Ibat forsliini: time lo 
come BO good a book as (heprefieutwlll be superseded.''— 7?k«^eariSr^. 

■' Mr. Halfrh's acute and laborJona ivork \r n EUbnianlive contrtbntlon 
to Greek Arrhieolcsy and a very creditable ciainple of EugllBh scholar- 
sliip."—SC. Jama tttuMe. 



A COMPANION 

SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

JAMES COW, M.A., Litt. D. 

Henci Master of Ihe High Schpol, Nottln(;hsin, Jjile Fellow of Trinity 

College, Caiubridee, 

Second Editinn, Bavised. With lUuBtratiana. 

l2mo,$1.75. 

" By ' sthool olMslPi ■ I mean ciasaics with commenlariea (or naa In 
d^hools. andbf deacribJDgthe twok Has 'companion' tn tbaiie. 1 meaD 
tbat It Bllcmple lo give tbe informatioii which a commBnlaMir i», from 
rhe nature ol his tsak, compelled to Bwnme even In « yaune student. 
My aim la to piaee before a young stodenl a nacleaa of woll-ordercd 
kDowledge. to which be le to ndB InlelllgniC notes and Uluectsilons 
from kla diilly readlne,"— TVom llu Preface. 



A. Claulcal TexU. The Greek Alphabet— The Idtln Alphabet- 
Booke and ibetr Pnbllcatlon— The Hfetory of Clseelcal Maiinecr1pti> 
—Modem Llbiiuiea of Claaeical HSS.-AppBralaa Critici—Teitual 
Criticism— Famona Bcbolnte- DlalectsiDdFrannnctitloD. 

B. Oraece, Greek CbronoloEy-Greek Metrology-eisloryotAtbii- 
nlan Qovernmeut- PopnlatTon oF Attica—The Athenlaa Offldala— 
Athenian DellberatlrB ABaemblles— The AlhenVsnArmy and Fleet 
— Athenian Legal l*racednre--Ath.enlan Finance— Sparta— Colonies 
and Clemcbles. 

C. Borne. Roman Chronology— Roman Metrology— History of Ro- 
nuD Govern m en t— Rome ouder the KtngH— The Repobllc of Rome 
— Characterisdca of Magiatracy- Religious Punctlonariea— Dellb- 
erWiye AssemblieB-ClasaeH of Uio E?ee Pi^ople-Govemment of 
Italy and the Provinces- The Itiperial OovemmbnE— I'he Roman 
Army— N avy- Law— Fl nance. 

D. SraniA. The Greek Dnima-Tbe Roman Drama. 

S, PhllosoTthy. Index. Greek Index— Latin Index, and EoKllah 
Index of SWecta. 
"Mr. Gow bas presenteda vaft amonnl of Information In a amal] 
■ranged an - - ■ 



I Its tondeiiNaiiiin, U la read with ease and pleaeurB. Indeed, 

pnbiic aflai™ In a form at once clear, cunclee, and fnll enonnh 
nary stndents as Hr. Gow has here ^iven qs."— Acinar. 

wUldnd the pltb of manj-bixiksln theepace'of le^stban 4(S 



he pltb of many bixiks li 

,_, Mnch of the information 

pDBe In tba ordinary manuals, and what Is ( 
'■onnectinn. ' ' — Nation . 
"KxcellenOy planned and admirably 



MAmaiLijAir a ccb 



GREEK VERBS, 

IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE: 
Their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. 



WILLIAM VEITCH, LL.D.. Edin. 

New Edition. 12nio, $2.80. 

The chief pecullaritiee wliich distiogaiEh this book from 
otlien> tm the same subject are the fnllowing : 
" Flr», The hlstoy of Ihe verli !h more fully davsl oped by being 

meDPoraielf witb the poetic. 1'fieTa'llcr deielnpaient wllTbu oF no 
sllifbt BdvBDUge to the advanced echolir : and I have uken cttie 10 pre- 
~ lis prOTlDK injurious to the leu sdvuiced bv mi '' ■ - -- 

.nj ronSwfiJch v • -■ ■- "■ 



snthorily tot 



Seanui. I have enlaroed ci 
" r every part for wl . 
fell BB for the dsiliatiVi 



J ffielli 

■htch anthority conld be found, foi 



'le'r. 



imi)kforinwh<.iiI couliTand tbem.and in noTDetanu 



A Hand-Book to Modern Greek. 

EDGAR VINCENT and T, G. DICKSON. 

Htcnnd Edition. Rtvi-f-d =iid EnUreod. 

With an Introduction by JOHN STUABT BLACKIE, 

And an Appendix by R. C. JGBB, 

On " The Relation of Modern to Claaaioal Oreek, 

Especially in Heg^rd to Syntax." 

12mo, SI ,60. 

" In Iw present condition 



Faht 11, DialoKoea— Letlei 

PAnT in. PauBsgef from Ai 

In Bodem Grei 

PiHTlV. SelecllonB tmm C ._...^ , 

PlBT V. Vocabnlary-The WrittenChttncler. 
Atfekdix. By Prof. R. C. Jcbb. 



ictent Greek Antbore. with Tm 
'k. 

ikWrlten. 



KEW rVBLlCATIO:^. 



THE STUDENT'S CICERO. 



Rev. W. TT. TAUSSET, BtA, 

With a. (rontlBpiece portr^t. 13mo, $1.00. 
"Thif little bookiaa IranelilioD urthe«^ctl<m devoted In Ci 
t GeaekUliU atr S 



le Latin t^ J^o direct to Ihe 

:6pOTIftlble," 

— W. Y. FiiuaKT, in the Prrfaix. 



THE ISLANDS OF THE AEGEAN. 

Hev. HENRY FASSHAWE TOZEB, H.A., F.B.O.8., 

Ptiluw and Tui.ir ut Escter Collcco, Orford. 

With Maps, etc. 13iiio, cloth, $3.2S. 

The foUowing islandn were visited : Delos. Rheneia. and 






1 Sikint 
Chios; 
Rhodes ; Li^mllos \ Thasos ; SamuthraoE 



ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: 

A Study in Literary Evolution. 

iHTENnElJPORllKillEllSIN EsjiLlSH UN HE On L, 



RICHARJ3 a. MODLTON M A 

nr of CliriJt'6 College, Camhridg n 1 



MACMILLArf d: CO'S 



THE PRINCIPLES OF SOUND AND INFLEXION 



GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 



Sto, «4.ao, 

COIVTENTS : 



I of Buundfr-AblBDt or 
son of Aiijee- 
i BoiTVerbBL FarmalJaiis. 



Vowela— The Gnttntalu— The Dcnoa. LabUI. Llquic 
ConBOmntB— The BplraDts^-Com'-'— ■'—- -• "■•■—' 
Vi iwel-gradatlon— Accenl. 
Part II.— MonFBoiflor, 

Nominal Inflejinn— Pronomlnnl Ii 
tlves-Nnmereli-The Vtrh. 
Appendix I.— The two Decrees of the Redaced RnnL 
Appendti II.— Vowel-Bradatlon in N 
Indi'E 10 Orceli Woids. 
Indei to Latin Worda. 

" Oar anlhora haw carried oat tbeir taeh with fnll compotence. aoand 
Btudy, and il wnnld >ie 'apcrfluone to praise the gcnenil occaracj oC the 
—Academy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN INTRODUCTION 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN 



C. COOKSON, 

t Christ* CnOwe, ... . . 
I. Paul't School, Ziinulun. 

ISno, «1.4Q. 



NEW FTJBI.1CATI0NS. 



MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES 

FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 



. EitlieJ. with lotrodnciioii and 
,v of King's CoU«ira, Cambridge. 
Larged. Bdlled by B. g. Shuce- 



1 HdaitioBBl mailer liiaeried, a 
ri:rcren<:cB to words and phr 
ration,"— Mb. £. 3. Shuckbi 



la, iH Ihi Pifjaix. 



[« FelJow of Jeane CollBi:e, Oxford. 



Jnvenal. Edited for 
ma, and Appendicea, by 
lar School, Gnm- 



ork wlthai 

IiTSIAS. Belect OraUou. Wltb Analyst 
and Indices, by Eveltn S. Sbcjckiiuroh. 
Uaalcr at Eton ; formerly Fellow end AeEleta 
College, Cambridge. New BdlHoii, rovieed. 
"Havlne read Mr. ShQekhorgb'* book and 

from beginrioi" •'^ ""-^ ' "''-'' '« -— - ***"» '■' "■ 



\."—AlheM^um. 

. Notes, Appendices, 
«,K., Lat« Aesi»tanl- 
Lt-TutorofBimnBnQel 



of St. Mary Magdalei 
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